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CHARITY. 


ONE of the choicest attributes bestowed by the great Creator on the living man whom he had 
fees! and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, was pure and uncontaminated charity 
in ards all his fellow-creatures; but though God made man upright, yet has he sought out many 
eae and hence arises the various spurious ways of offering evidence of the possession of 
at which is truly a god-like quality, when properly exercised from correct motives and feelings. 
$ pee may be urged, that it is a matter of indifference from what source charity may spring, 
at the objects of it receive the benefit; and in some respects this is true; but surely it is 
hee to make certain of a blessing in return than to merely look for that which is, at the best, 
dubious. Charity may be divided into two classes — first, that which is devoted to granting 
Pecuniary relief to the poor, the establishing of institutions for their advantage, either for the 
pa ntenance and support of the aged and infirm, for the relief of suffering humanity, for the 
struction of youths among the humbler classes, and for many other modes of dispensing bounty 
tha means of money. Under the second division may be comprised all the kind and bene- 
z ent acts, by which the faults and transgressions of mankind are endeavoured not only to be 
Oncealed from the public eye, but also to lead the delinquent from the error of his ways; and this 
Perhaps, taken generally, may be considered the most sincere and estimable. 
pa analysing the exercises of the first, we fear we should but too often find that the giver is in- 
3 nced by ostentation and pride, and the amount given governed upon the scheme of “ follow- 
> Sedir ; and vast numbers have been, and still are, influenced by that well-known passage, 
$ harity hideth a multitude of sins.” But this declaration has, in many instances, been 
a, mistaken, for the right construing of it belongs to the second division rather than the 
the N It is not the offender against religion, morality, or the laws that can conceal his guilt from 
a area eye by a gift of money, ora bequest to the poor. The building of a church will not 
& the unclean soul who enters eternity with the idea, that he may demand forgiveness of the 
eee! for his past crimes by erecting it. The charity that is here intended is that which covers 
‘Onceals the imperfections and frailties of human nature, but yet earnestly strives to set the 
cane aright in all its operations — a tenderness of reputation — a desire to prevent as well as to 
e—a hope of restoring to society one who has erred, and ultimately directing him to ever- 
sting peace. 
wa the early days of the Christian era, the Divine Master who taught his disciples the heavenly 
ciples by which he himself was actuated, inculcated most powerfully the excellency of charity; 
ote matter of course, his servants not only widely disseminated the doctrine, but practised it 
ves. The benefactions bestowed by testament through the Catholic church were numerous 
a Sri ; the convents and monasteries were in the constant habit of dispensing to the indigent 
tion of their bounty; hospitals and alms-houses arose in every part of the country, and the 


ney 


barons and nobility of the land shared their food amongst the wayfarers and those who sought 
their help. There was both a religious and a moral inducement in thus aiding the afflicted and 
the distressed ; the dispensing was considered not only as a lending to Heaven, but also the insur- 
ing of respect to the donor’s rank and station in life, from the classes subordinate to him, and 
especially those who enjoyed his gifts. In feudal times it obtained retainers for the nobles in 
periods of internal strife ; but at the same moment its abuses were many, for it encouraged idle- 
ness and beggary, and the grants were often made to the undeserving. There are places still 
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£ DISTRIBUTION OF HER MAJESTY’S NEW YEAR'S ALMS ON THE 1ST OF JANUARY, 1846, 
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and ne e the daily custom of distributing alms continues to the present hour; 
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the testators had designed; ard this probably originated the example which was subsequently 
acted upon when the power fell into other hands ; for the reports of the Commissioners of Charity 
ordered to investigate the matter in 1818, and which occupied several years, afford glaring evi- 
dence of dishonest and dishonourable practices amongst those who had held trusteeships, so that 
in very many instances the chief trustee and his dependants, although wealthy men in other ways, 
enjoyed the prineipal portion, and in some cases the whole, of the emoluments and advantages. 


2 THE PICTORIAL TIMES. 


ee ee eee 
The returns to Parliament are very voluminous. ‘To the best of 
our recollection, every county was visited, and the records, &c., 
examined. The receipts and expenditure of a great number of 
the public charities could not be obtained, as no account had been 
kept by the trustees, some of whom, contrary to law, had elected 
themselves head masters and chaplains to the schools, which they 
principally filled with paying boarders and day scholars ; and 
perhaps throughout the whole history of abuses, none were more 
flagrant nor more systematically concealed than the abuses of 
public charities, and (speaking from memory) perhaps the Duke 
of Newcastle’s borough of Newark took the lead. Admirable 
establishments, that could not have failed to dispense mighty 
blessings on the poor, were grasped by the rich, to the exclusion 
of the humble in life ; the education which must have spread the 
glorious light of information amongst the working classes was 
suppressed or stifled, as far as they were concerned, and the in- 
struction given to the children of persons who were well able to 
defray every expense. But this is not merely an affair of past 
date ; similar occurrences are taking place in the metropolis and 
elsewhere, and by way of example we would mention the Charter- 
house. The press has repeatedly taken up the subject, but it has 
not been handled in a manner that is calculated to insure change 
or improvement; party spirit and petty spleen have been called 
into operation, to the defeat of amendment, though the exposures 
have become generally known. The Charter-house School was 
intended to afford gratuitous instruction to the sons of those who 
were unable to pay for it, and not to the sons of the wealthy aris- 
tocrat, who, if so disposed, could readily obtain it at excellent pri- 
vate academies. Nor is the Charter-house singular in this 
particular, as the abuse will be found in many other institutions of 
a similar description, where power and money are permitted to 
overcome privilege and right. 

The almshouses of the merchants and trading companies, with 
the asylum and school of the licensed victuallers, are generally 
well conducted, and of great advantage to the aged and infirm who 
are fortunate enough to obtain favour — the one to provide for 
the last few years of the declining, and the other to prepare the 
rising generation for the business of the world ; and though we 
have condemned the manifold maladministrations of the funds and 
management of public charities, yet no Englishman can contem- 
plate the glorious institutions of his country without feeling a 
glow of honest pride warming his heart at the prospect that every 
where surrounds him, manifesting the true definition of charity as 

eing a principle of love to God and good-will to man, wishing 
well to all. The traveller throughout the United Kingdom is 
constantly reminded of this by beholding edifices raised by pri- 
vate subscriptions to ameliorate and improve the condition of 
afflicted human nature, as well as to impart to the mind of youth 
the necessary requisites to make him afterwards a good and up- 
right man, and a worthy subject of the realm. A spirit of emu- 
lation has grown up, and is increasing, to extend the blessings of 
education. ‘Titled ladies of rank and beauty think it no degrada- 
tion, but rather indulge it as a privilege, to have country schools 
upon their own or their husbands’ estates, which they attend and 
cultivate with scrupulous care ; and thousands who have no other 
heritage but labour, speak gratefully of the solicitude and kind- 
ness that has thus enabled them to disperse the clouds of ignorance 
by the generous breath of instruction. 

Are the mental faculties absorbed in violence or absurdity ? 
Nearly every county has its lunatic asylum, affording retirement 
from the busy scenes of life, and tranquillising the tortured spirit. 
Does suffering humanity, in all the phases of disease or accident, 
require medical or surgical skill? Almost every city and large 
town possesses its dispensary or infirmary, in which, with the 
assistance of Heaven, the sick may be restored to health, and the 
wounded find a healing balm to alleviate or remove their dis- 
tressing agony. Then, for instruction, what inhabited spot is 
there without its national school, its parish school, its Sunday 
school? And what city is there without its endowed grammar 
school or preparatory college? Thus there is provision for the 
derangement of the mental faculties, restoration to the sick and 
maimed, instruction for the unlearned, comfortable and pleasant 
retreats for males and females descending into the vale of years, 
and churches and chapels in abundance, whose ministers teach 
the way to everlasting peace and happiness. A great portion of 
these blessings have their origin in public charity. But it is not 
alone in open and manifest acts that the admirable principle is 
preserved: it will be found in every grade of the social order; 
the superfluities of the rich are made subservient to the wants of 
the necessitous; and those who have but little to spare, will, to 
the best of their ability, readily administer to the pressing de- 
mands for charity. Even amongst the poorer classes, there is a 
prevalent disposition to share the bounty obtained. At intervals, 
during the rigour and Severity of stern winter, the villagers may 
be seen thronging to the mansions of the rich to receive food and 
raiment; and many a worthy old dame has returned home to her 
cottage expressing gratitude to God and her benefactors for a new 
flannel petticoat, a cloak, and a pair of warm blankets wherewith 
to comfort the decaying frame, and keep it from the chilling cold. 
Coals, too, are given away, and numbers have meat, soup, and 
bread regularly allowed to satisfy the appetites of their families. 
These things are privately done, and to an extent that can scarcely 
be calculated ; and it certainly is a lovely spectacle to witness the 
generosity of many of the high and beautiful of the land, in seek- 
ing the humble cottagers in their abodes, to speak words of cheer 
to the afflicted, and to yield assistance in the hour of need. Such 
things may be seen every day; but though they fill the poor de- 
pendants with joyous thanks, yet they are seldom noticed in the 
records of fashionable life, whilst a sort of namby-pamby school, 
whose members appeal more to the passions than the judgment, 
strive to throw odium on the exalted and wealthy by representing 
the poor as victimised outcasts, and sacrificed to the avarice or 
extravagance or general cupidity of the higher grades. We admit 
it to be a dangerous matter to suffer the indigent to rest too much 
upon the appliances of casual charity: it makes them careless 
about being employed; it is apt to destroy the incentive which 
encourages labour, and to drive the recipients of charity to the 
degradation of pauperism. Yet, where the bitterness of distress 


actually prevails, it would be neither wise, politic, nor humane to 
refrain from extending the helping hand. Our blessed Lord re- 
marked, “ The poor ye have always with you;” and from what- 
ever source poverty may arise, whether from improvidence, 
disasters, imprudence, prodigality, or even crime, the individuals 
are, nevertheless, objects of compassion; and a benevolent heart 
will not, ought not, to withhold the means of subsistence, scanty 
though it may be; for there is no restriction in the command to 
feed the hungry and to clothe the naked, 

There is no part of the year in which casual charity is more 
bountifully called into action than during the present season. 


past remembrances, are of themselves sufficient to create amicable 
feelings; but these are greatly increased by the cordiality and 
benevolence caused by social love. It is combined with the new 
year, especially the season of private charity ; and from the high- 
est in the land, through the various classes of the people who can 
afford it, doles and gifts are dispensed with an unsparing hand. 
To illustrate this, we have given a pictorial representation of the 
New Year’s Gifts presented at Windsor on Thursday morning, the 
lst January, in the presence of the Sovereign, Prince Albert, and 
several of the principal members of the royal household. It took 


500 of the poor of the parish received meat, bread, blankets, &c. 
The superintendence was deputed to the clergy of Windsor and 
Eton, the magistrates of the borough, and the churchwardens and 
overseers. The spectacle was grand and imposing, and embraced 
all that could be wished for in the exercise of Christian charity. 


À T nj T 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

AMERICA. — By the arrival of the steam-ship Cambria, we have been put in 
possession of advices from New York to the 15th, Boston to the 10th, and Hali- 
fax to the 18th instant, all inclusive. The dates from New York are ten days 
later than those received by the * Sea.” 4 

The news from the United States contained in the papers now before us is 
varied, and in some respects interesting. The Message of President Polk, as 
may readily be supposed, had excited a deep interest, and had of course occupied 
avery large portion of public attention. That portion which related to the Ore- 
gon question had been fully discussed, and by many of the newspapers the posi- 
tion assumed by the President is severely condemned, whilst others as stoutly 
defend his position. By a large portion of the people the opinion is held that a 
war between the two countries is unavoidable. The correspondence between 
Mr. Buchanan, the United States minister, and Mr. Pakenham, the British mi- 
nister, which was alluded to in the Message, and transmitted to Congress at the 
same time, is published in the papers just received. It is extremely lengthy, ex- 
tending over nearly ten columns of the New York papers. One very important 
fact is communicated, which places the state of the question respecting the nego- 
ciation on the Oregon territory in a very different light from that stated in the 
Message. It will be remembered that the President stated that the negociation 
was at an end — that it had been broken off by the British minister ; but we 
learn from the correspondence, that it was the American government who broke 
off the negociation. The offer of the 49th degree was made by Mr. Buchanan, 
the American secretary of state, but under date of the 30th of August he main- 
tains the right of the United States to the whole of the territory, and concludes 
by withdrawing the offer which had previously been made. There wasa rumour 
prevalent at New York, that the recall of Mr. Pakenham was taken out from 
the British government by the Cambria on her last voyage, but the report did not 
gain very general credit. There was also a rumour to the effect that the nego- 
Ciations on the Oregon were about being renewed. 

PorTUGAL. — Loro Howarp De WALDEN, who has been for many years our 
minister at the court of Lisbon, is likely to resign his diplomatic post, and re- 
turn to this country, having succeeded to the title and estates of his father, the 
late Lord Seaford. ie 

GENEVA. — The Paris ‘“‘ Presse ” says : —‘‘ Numerous emigrants are arriving 
from the canton of Vaud, flying from a country where the houses of its citizens 
are violated with impunity, religious worship disturbed or profaned, and where 
the authorities are powerless for the maintenance of order. Incendiary fires have 
ceased in the Chablais. The Sardinian police, in consequence of some arrests, 
have obtained information which has placed them on the train of a numerous 
band of incendiaries, composed for the most part of French liberated convicts, 
who, after having carried on their wicked practices in Eastern Savoy, were pre- 
paring to pass into Switzerland. Since the reduction in the rate of postage from 
France, the number of letters has increased fourfold at Geneva, and the number 
of postmen have been obliged to be doubied.”’ : 

The “Post Hamp Gazette of Frankfort”? has the following from St. Peters- 
burgh, 13th instant: —‘* The provincial committee of Livonia has just declared 
that the wife of a man becoming converted to the Greek Church shall not be 
compelled to embrace the new faith of her husband, the Emperor wishing that 
all conversions may proceed from the unbiassed wish of the parties. The same 
provision applied to the children, but those who may be born atter the conversion 
has taken place will belong to the orthodox Greek Church. 

Tue Emperor or Russia. — The “ Univers ” publishes the following letter, 
dated Rome, the 18th inst.: —*“ Yesterday, the 17th of December, the Emperor 
of Russia took leave of the Holy Father, and at midnight he quitted Rome. He 
remained there, therefore, five full days. I repeat to you, that during the inter- 
view with the Emperor of Russia, the pope, in reply to the czar, who spoke of 
the laws by which his kingdom was governed, said, —‘ These are human laws, 


the divine laws. Both of us, sire, are sovereigns, but with this difference, —that 
you can change the laws of your empire, and that I cannot alter mine. Both of 
us will have to appear before our supreme judge, and I sooner than your ma- 
jesty. But your majesty will come after me, and both of us will have to render 
an account of our government. That idea imposes upon me the duty to defend 
my faithful children who live in your majesty’s states.’ The emperor was much 
affected at these words, and clasped the hand of his holiness, which he kissed 
most affectionately. He then promised to act in conformity with the wishes of 
the pope, and withdrew.” 

THE River PLATE. — We have been favoured with the following extract from 
a letter from an officer in our squadron in the River Plate: —“ On the 28th of 
August the Firebrand and a French steamer were sent np the river to Colonia. 
We mustered between 200 and 300 men, seamen and marines; the French about 
200. The Monte Videans sent 420 Italiaus in gun-boats. The town was shelled 
early on Sunday morning, and easily taken; afew only of our men being 
weunded. Parties were sent out every morning to protect the men at work in 
repairing the batteries, on which occasions there was some skirmishing. The 
Firebrand came down the river on the 8th of September to Monte Video, leaving 
the Italians in possession ot the town. In this affair there were 10 killed and 
wounded ; among the latter, Lieutenant Phelps, R.N., of her Majesty’s ship Me- 
lampus, who was struck by a musket ball in the bead on the 4th of September, 
when engaged with a body of the enemy’s cavalry at an outpost.” 

New ZEALAND.- Bay or IsLanps.—(From the “ Overland Bombay Courier.”’) 
— The British Sovereign, which left the bay on the 6th inst., being nineteen days 
later from that disturbed settlement than the date of the Velocity’s departure 


natives and our troops. The latter were encamped at Waihate. Colonel Des- 
pard and Lieut.-Colonel Hulme had proceeded to Auckland in the Government 


prosecuting the war, or whether they should act merely on the defensive, in case 


had from Sydney, for the conveyance of which the British Sovereign has arrived 
in our harbour. 


Government to settle his differences without further hostility; but beʻore any 
step in such a course was taken he was particularly anxious to be made ac- 
quainted with the treatment which he individually would be likely to receive at 
the hands of the British, if his followers laid down their arms. 


apoplexy. It is known, adds this journal, that the two marriages of the Prince 
Royal of Denmark have been without issue, so that Prince Frederick of Hesse, 
son of one of the king’s sisters, is now the heir presumptive of the Danish 
crown. R 

THE REPORT of the palace of Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, in that 
capital, having been sold to Baron de Rothschild, was utterly unfounded. . The 
property in question is inalienable. 

SS 
THE WEST COAST OF MEXICO. 


The growing prosperity of the Port of St. Blas and other towns on the west 
side of Mexico, north-east of Cape Corientes, will account for the great efforts 
made at the present time by the Americans to gain pocsession of that most valu- 
able portion of the Mexican territory. The interests of British commerce may 
be promoted by a few remarks on the advantages which our rivals in trade are 
seeking to gain by violation of the rights of England. St. Blas stands atthe 
mouth of a considerable rivér, which opens upon a lagoon or lake. It is one of 
the Mexican ports, on the bight of the coast which turns north-west into the 
Gulph of California ; consequently it is open to the Oregon and the United States 
| by land, and the Pacific Ocean. The importance of these P%sitions is duly ap- 
preciated by a foreign writer. who calls upou, France to avail herself of the great 
| encouragement held out by Mexico for the improvement of her maritime com- 
Merce. “ The advantages which belong to the ports of St. Blas,” he says, “ and 
Guaymas cannot prevent Mazatlan from being the central point of Mexican com- 
merce in the South Sea, and we cali the a tention of our mercantile navy to the 
progressive prosperity of that port, which may be truly called the Vera Cruz of 
ie gana peti) yaa atten af Amoi ( 
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the United States, Chili, Peru, the Equator, Central TER Gulf Parente 
fornia, Upper California, the territory of the Oregon, Russian America, the 


The events associated with Christmas, and the consequences of 


place in the Riding School at the Royal Mews, and upwards of 


and your majesty may change them; and I reclaim such a change in the name of 


therefrom, brings no further accounts relative to the movements between the 


brig Victoria, it is supposed to confer with his excellency upon the best mode of 


of any attack on the part of the natives, until an addition to their troops could be 


There was still a rumour that Heki was desirous of making overtures to the 


ACCOUNTS from COPENHAGEN, says the. Paris ‘* Independance ” of Brussels of 
Saturday, state that the King of Denmark has had several successive attacks of 


Sandwich Islands, the Philippines, and China. We cannot finish this rapid 
sketch without remarking that the presence of our consuls and vessels upon th 

western coast of Mexico would have for results, independent of political utility’ 
the prevention of desertion from our ships, and give in those distant conntries all 
the protection our commerce requires, Our merchants would also be induced 
to send out frequent cargoes to the Pacific Ocean, the banks and islands of which 
are destined to become scenes of the most brilliant commercial industry.” If any 
nation has a right to this trade it is Great Britain. Drake discovered California, 
and was made sovereign of the island. Cook, Vancouver, and others discovere 

New Albion and the West Coast, from the 23d to the highest degree of north 
latitude. Those great circumnavigators established the rights of their country, 
and it is not reasonabie to suppose England will consent to give up vested rights, 
and be driven back to the parallel of 49 degrees. California is the point Jonathan 
manet to obtain, and if he can annex Mexico, he will get it, but not without 
rouble. 
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IRELAND. 


The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held on Monday in 
Conciliation Hall, and much interest was attached to the proceedings from its 
having been pretty generally known that Mr. O’Connell intended alluding to the 
condition of his own tenantry. A great portion of the day was occupied by Mr. 
O’Connell in a laboured attempt to prove that the charges of “ The Times” 
Commissioner against him were false, and that he himself was a paragon land- 
lordi Atter a“ sharp and taxing ” speech, the rent for the week was declared to 
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THE OVERLAND MAIL. 


PROBABLE WAR IN THE PUNJAUB. 


By Special Express, files of India papers, in anticipation of the Overland Bom- 
bay Mail, have been received. This express is, we believe, the most rapid that 
has yet been accomplished, notwithstanding the boisterous weather that has long 
prevailed, and proves beyond a doubt that the route via Marseilles is the shortest 
route. The dates are— Bombay, Dec. 1.; Calcutta, Nov. 21.; Madras, Nov. 
22. 

The “ Overland Bombay Times ” of Dec. 1, 1845. affords the following sum- 
mary :— Intelligence of a warlike character was received yesterday from'the 
Panjaub. The Sikh government, it appears, have become incensed at the re- 
ported intention of the British authorities to appropriate the territories on this 
side of the Sutlej, and have urged the soldiery to march towards the river with 
the view of repelling the expected aggression. By the last accounts some ca- 
valry had actually proceeded in the direction indicated, and though opinion was 
divided as to the policy of the movement, more men were expected to follow- 
In the meantime strong measures of defence have been adopted at Ferozepore, 
and as Sir Henry Hardinge may now calculate upon having a well-disciplined 
force of some 50,000 men at his command, there can be little fear of the result, 
whatever course the reckless spirit of the Sikhs may impel them to pursue. 
Goolab Singh remains at Jumboo; the Ranee continues to conduct the affairs of 
State; and the army has been separated into three divisions, and placed under 
the respective commands of Sirdar Tej Singh (the ex-governor -of Peshawur)- 
Rajah Lall Singh, and Sirdar Jewun Singh. Lall Singh is still unpopular. Se, 
veral deserters from our army have been taken into the Sikh service. Our news 
from ScinpE is of a favourable complexion, the troops continuing healthy, and 
the country tranquil. Islam Khan, the Boogtie chief, is said to have surrendered 
himself to Captain Tabor at Shahpoor. Sir C. Napier was to leave Kurrachee 
in the beginning of December on a tour of inspection. The proposition for an 
exchange of territory with our ally Meer Ali Moorad is before government. 
Nothing positive has as yet transpired in regard to the conspiracy recently dis- 
covered at Gwalior. An official investigation into the circumstances is still, it 
would appear, going on. The kingdom of Oudh and the dominions of the Ni- 
zam seem to be still vieing with each other in the extent of their internal mis- 
management, and the degree of oppression to which their inhabitants are sub- 
Jected. The Nizam continues to struggle with pecuniary difficulties, which not 
even the practice of unparalleled extortions can overcome. There is no intelli- 
gence of striking interest from AYFGHANISTAN. The matter in dispute between 
Lieut. Colonel Wallace and Captain Le Grand Jacob has been referred for the 
Investigation and decision of a court of inquiry at Belgaum. Amongst our local 
incidents we may mention that the Malay whocommitted such frightful butchery 
a short time since by *‘ running a muck” in the native town is to be tried at the 
criminal sessions of the Supreme Court, which commence on the 3d inst. Cap- 
tain Curtis, of the 1st Lancers, a most active and intelligent officer, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of police. Mrs. Deacle, of the Calcutta boards, is ‘about 
to openthe new Bombay theatre. We hear that a collision took place at sea, 
about 11 o'clock on Saturday night last, between the steamers Sir James Carnac, 
Capt. P. Duverger, and the Parsee, Captain Grisdale; the former was on her 
passage to Tankaria Bunder, and the latter returning from that port laden with 
opium and treasure, to the amount of 315,000 rupees (31,500/.) ‘ihe crew and 
passengers of the Parsee were all saved, but the vessel and cargo went down on 
the spot.’ 

——— > 


OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 
SPEECH OF THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 


Saturday last, the 27th instant, being the day fixed for the opening of the 
French Chambers! by the Royal Ordinance of the 19th ult., detachments of 
national guards and troops of the line were stationed at an carly hour along the 
quay of the Tuileries, the Bridge of Concord, and the streets through which the 
corlege was to proceed to the Chamber of Deputies. At a quarter to one o’clock 
all the ministers left the palace of the Tuileries, and shortly afterwards the 
Queen, Princess Adelaide, the Count de Paris, and the other princes and prin- 
cesses of the royal family, took their departure for the Chambers, preceded and 
escorted by pickets of the cavalry of the national guard. The Queen’s carriage 
was followed by eight others, conveying the ladies of honour, officers, and other 
persons attached to her Majesty’s household. 

At one o'clock the artillery of the Invalides announced the departure of the 
King from the Tuileries. Two squadrons of dragoons and national guards 
opened the march of the procession. Next came the King’s carriage, drawn by 
eight horses, and surrounded by a brilliant é/at-:major, and the cortege was closed 
by a squadron of hussars. His Majesty was received at the entrance of the 
peristyle by deputations from both Chambers. Upon entering the hall of the 
sittings, his Majesty was received by loud acclamations. He seated himself upon 
the throne, and after saluting the assembly, and requesting the peers and depu- 
ties to be seated, he pronounced, whilst seated and wearing his hat, the following 
speech : — 

“ Gentlemen, Peers, and Deputies — 

‘ In reassembling you around me, I am happy to believe that we can congra- 
tulate ourselves on the general state of the country. I feel contident that the 
good understanding existing between the powers of the state, and the mainte- 
nance of our policy of order and conservation, will secure more and more the 
regular developement of our institutions and the progress of national prosperity. 

“ My government has applied itself to prosecute the execution of the great 
works which you voted. The measures necessary for their completion shall be 
proposed to you. We shall thus, in a few years, have endowed France on one 
side with powerful guarantees of security, on the other with means to display 
her fruitful activity, and to extend prosperity through all parts of our territory, 
and amongst all classes of the population; and at the same time that these im- 
portant results have been attained, the situation of our finances has become every 
day more satisfactory. f Re i i . 

“ The financial and other bills, whose object is to introduce important ame- 
liorations into their mode of administration, shall be immediately laid be- 
fore you. e £ f o 

“continue to receive from all foreign powers pacific and amicable assurances, 
I trust that the policy which maintained a general peace amidst so Many storms 
will one day confer honour on the memory of my reign. 

*“ The friendship which unites me with the Queen of Great Britain, and of 
which she again so affectionately gave me a proof, and the mutual confidence 
existing between the two governments, have happily secured the good and inti- 
mate relations between the two states. The convention concluded between us 
to put an end to the odious traffic in slaves is at present being carried into exe- 
cution. Thus, by the cordial co-operation of the maritime forces of the two 
states, the slave-trade shall be efficaciously repressed, and at the same time our 
commerce shall be replaced under the exclusive protection of our flag. 

“ I have reason to expect that the combined action of France and England will 
produce on the banks of the Plata the re-establishment of commercial relations 
regular and pacific, the sole object of our efforts. 

* Some circumstances, which I deplore, but which have added new lustre to 
the heroism of our troops, have disturbed our African possessions. I have 
adopted prompt measures to secure to the domination of France that force and 
ascendancy which belong to it. With the aid of time, our energetic perseverance 
will consolidate the security and prosperity of Algeria. i s 

“ Gentlemen, you have given me your loyal concurrence in the great and diffi- 
cult task that the national voice has callea me to fuifil. Providence has blessed 
our efforts. Providence has likewise granted me great and precious covsolations 
in my family. Wherever my sous have appeared, I may confidently assert that 
they have worthily upheld the name of France. My grandsons increase in num- 
ber. My dearest wish and most fervent hope is, that by our devotion to France, 
by our zeal to serve her faithfully, her affection may be assured to us, and the 
union of my family and my country for ever strengthened. 

The speech was followed by cries of “ Vive le Roi” The peers newly named 
and the derka newly elected then took the oaths, The keeper of the seals 
then declared the annual session of the Chambers opened for 1845, ‘ 

The King then rose, saluted the assembly, and peed with the princes, 
escorted, as upon his entrance, by the deputations i the Chambers, Reiterated 
acclamations saluted the royal personages upon their departure, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole of their passage they were received with the greatest 


enthusiasm. 
— 


2 STATE APARTMENTS IN WINDSOR CASTLE 

Gios, TA rUITOUSLY TO THE PUBLIC. 
aj ueen having been graciously pleased to command that for 
EA E be taken from any person visiting the state apartments at 
Windsor Castle, we are authorised to give notice that, irom the Ist of January 
next, in accordance with regulations issued by the lord chamberlain, tickets 
for the admission of visitors to the state apartments may be obtained gratis of — 
Messrs. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi and Co., printsellers, No. 14., Pall-mall 


ast. x 
Mr. Monn, printseller, 


OPENIN 


No. 20. rene Street. 
` Mitchell, librarian, No. 33. Old Bond Street. 
Ee e iat n and Co., printsellers, No.96. Strand. , 
N.B. The days of admission are Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 
pas Hours. — From April to October, eleven to four. 
From October to April, eleven to three. 
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MEETING 


CHUR OF THE HEADS OF THE ROMISH AND GREEK 
TH CHES. —THE VISIT OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA TO 
E POPE OF ROME. 


in g ould be difficult to fix upon an incident in the history of the oldest court 
Nicholle more strange and improbable than the sudden arrival of the Emperor 
Gre as at the gates of the Vatican, and his subsequent interviews with Pope 
eres ty XVI. Under any circumstances, the appearance in that place of the 
one Mehta of the north, who assumes the headship of the eastern church as 
erent the chief elements of his power, would have been a most extraordinary 
hade The Pope saw betore his eyes another spiritual potentate — the armed 
was ihe of himself; and this imposing figure, half pontiff and half grenadier, 
whig e living representative of the great schism of the East —of that church 
come 1) Since the ineffectual labours of the Council of Florence, has scarcely 
in Hite contact with her inflexible sister. And, as if to heighten this contrast, 
ow ich every symbol of temporal and spiritual power seemed for an instant to 
saw "ought into contact with its opposite, the aged and infirm pontiff of Rome 
500.000 or" him a stern Herculean prince, whose absolute power reste upon 
all i 0 bayonets, and whose person is, throughout his dominions, the object of 
Dut divine honours. At an earlier age of Christendom, if the Greek and 
atin churches had met in the persons of their august heads, they would doubt- 
ante have renewed the homoi-ousian controversy; and we should content our- 
won with a modest inquiry as to the progress made in the mild labour of con- 
ane ies But modern popes have to deal with more stubborn controversialists, 
ti d the emperors who visit them come not in the humble attitude of Valen- 
nian. The interview commenced by a royal accolade, and the subjects to which 
© Conversation turned partook of a political as much as of a religious charac- 
E: Cardinal Acton was present as interpreter on the occasion; and if we may 
tach credit to the accounts which were freely circulated in Rome, and which 
are believed to originate with that eminent person, the conduct of the Pope was 
$Xceedingly dignified, energetic, and worthy of the Head of the Latin church. 
whenout shrinking for an instant from personal communication with a sovereign 
10 is accustomed to inspire fear rather than to conciliate affection, and who 
Might be regarded in the presence-chamber of the Vatican as an enemy rather 
han a rival, Gregory XVI. at once threw off the reserve of his mild monastic 
abits, and challenged the Emperor of Russia to give an account of the Roman 
atholic populations which tremble beneath his sceptre. He laid before the 
zar full statements of the persecutions of the Roman Catholic church in 
Ussia, founded upon testimony more unequivocal than Rome is wont to require 
Or the justification of her martyrs, and drawn up in forcible terms by Cardinal 
Mezzofante and Father Rillo, of the order of the Jesuits. He declared that he 
should fail in the solemn duty of his sacred office if he omitted to lay before the 
“mperor the evidence of facts which had startled all Christendom with horror 
at the renewal of persecutions worthy of the days of Pagan emperors. And 
When the autocrat alluded to the laws of his empire, as a pretext for the conduct 
attributed to some of his agents and to certain prelates of the Russian church, 
e Pope is said to have replied with uncommon force and dignity, that the laws 
of the Russian empire were human laws, which might be changed by the sole 
will of the potentate to whom he was speaking, but that the laws for which his 
oliness was bound to contend, for the protection of his children in the Russian 
©mpire, were immutable and divine. Gregory XVI. was right; and on this cc- 
Casion, at least, the Pope was pleading for the rights of conscience and the reli- 
lous liberty of man. Whatever else remained of Poland may be well-nigh 
Crushed under the fierce policy of her ruler ; but the head of her church is be- 
yond his control, and the faith of her children appeals not in vain from Nicholas 
to a higher tribunal. 
h We know not how far the assurances of the Emperor inspired confidence and 
Ope to the venerable pontiff; but these remonstrances were received with every 
mark of deference ; and although the Pope did not think fit to return the im- 
Perial visit, it was repeated before the Emperor left the eternal city. Itis, how- 
Sver, evident that on this memorable occasion, when we readily believe that the 
Ope did not neglect his sacred duty, political considerations of a lower order 
were not without their weight on either side. The Emperor is well aware of 
the advantage to be derived, even to his own policy, from a better understanding 
etween his government and the Roman Catholic church in his dominions ; the 
Court of Rome could not forget that the interests of its temporal power in Italy 
May find support in the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. The administration of the 
apal states is so incurably vicious, and the effects of the tyranny of an impo- 
Verished church and a demoralised clergy, especially on the legations, are so 
e€plorable, that the state of those provinces can be compared to nothing in 
Urope but the misery of the western parts of the Russian empire. Hence it is 
Not improbable that the subtle policy of Rome may have sought to conciliate the 
“Mperor, as a means of support against the friendly remonstrances of Austria, 
and the more alarming influence of France. On every account it was desirable 
that Gregory X VI. should seek to move the mind of his imperial visitor by tem- 
perate remonstrance, rather than by such haughty language as Rome would have 
held at other times to a persecutor and a schismatic; but it is clear that the 
weakness cf the Pope’s government and the moderation of his language did not 
cern the dignity of his position towards the Emperor, or the effect of the in- 
view. 
Like all the princes of his race, the Emperor Nicholas is abrupt and violent in 
is feelings, and consequently he frequently abuses his inordinate power. But 
We are disposed to believe that he is not a stranger to generous impulses, and 
that the touching language of the Pope, appealing directly to those principles of 
©mporal and spiritual power which the Emperor of Russia enthusiastically pro- 
esses, was eninently calculated to affect bim. Such is certainly the impression 
t § visit has left at Rome. For the first time in his life he listened with patience 
© a declaration of right, sanctified in his eyes by that venerable character which 
even the eastern church acknowledges in the successor of St. Peter, and accom- 
panied by circumstances which may, we trust, mitigate the asperity of his policy, 
nd bring more forcibly to his mind the duties and obligations of a Christian 
Sovereign.—The Times. 
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PRINCIPLES OF LORD J. RUSSELL’S PROJECTED MINISTRY. 


the following short note from Mr. Macaulay will be read with interest. It was 
eee in reply to one from the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, trans- 
itting the memorial from that body to the Queen, in favour of opening the 
Ports. It is the testimony of a party whose means of information cannot be 
Questioned, to the fact that Lord John Russell intended to take office on the 
hese Principle of the ** total and immediate repeal of the corn-laws.” It willbe 
Owed that Mr. Macaulay’s conduct is in all respects honourable to him; and 
in Sensible men will dispute the soundness of his remark, that to stir the ques- 
on of endowing the Catholic clergy would be “ positive insanity.” — Scotsman. 


ny , aa ge “ London, Dec. 22. 1845. 
An ou will have heard the termination of our attempt to form a government. 
wi iene plans were frustrated by Lord Grey. I hope that the public interests 
rites suffer, Sir Robert Peel must now undertake the settlement of the 
could ne It is certain that he can settle it. It is by no means certain that we 
ofan ave done so. For we shall to a man support him ; and a large proportion 
ane who are now in office would | have refused to support us. On my own 
that in these transactions I reflect with unmixed satisfaction. From the tirst, I 
d Lord John that I stipulatad for one thing only — total and immediate repeat 
bog corn laws; that my objections to gradual abolition were insurmountable ; 
mare at, if he declared for total and immediate repeal, I would be, as to all other 
ane absolutely in his hands; that | would take any Office or no office, just as 
ilon him best ; and that he should never be disturbed by avy personal preten- 
how 1 sealousies on my part. If everybody else had acted thus, there would 
Ta lave been a Liberal ministry. However, as I said, perhaps it is best as it is. 
ain O not think that, if we had formed a government, we should have enter- 
ed the question of paying the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland. 1 cannot 


eae for others; but I should have thought it positive insanity to stir the 


L will send 


your petiti f S 2 
soon as it ie y petition to the Secretary of State for the Home Department as 


ear that the government is settled. 
Ever yours truly, 


J. F. Macfaglan, Esq., Edinburgh. T. B. MACAULAY. 
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x RAILWAY NEWS. 
eae TELEGRAPH, — Mr. George Smith, Redbank, Manchester, has invented a 
5 ode of signals, by means of the electric telegraph. Ail arvitrary signs for 
represgenes a caer latera are discarded, each letter of the alphabet being 
esi 4 n the dia ate, ¢ ap i i apidi 

Precision, at simplicity. plate, and capable of being pointed out with rapidity, 
Oy AM BOROUGH; until the advent of the railway, was always considered a dull 
Visitor he vergers of the cathedral scarcely earved a shilling a week from 
re ks it an five monins aten ue railway opened their profits are said to have 
avi? Certainly the west front is a glory of early English architecture, well 

r ; j 3 rchitecture 
paying a railway trip even from London. i Eaten ae 
oar goai are now carried between Peterborough and London at from 16s. to 24s. 

Ua being half the old waggon rates. 
the AOE AND SCHWERIN. — The states of Mecklenburg have refused to grant 
ty of appropriation for the projected railway between these places. 
Purchased ey reported that the Fampoux and Hazebrouek Railway has been 
shares of the? the Northern Company, which will account for the rise in the 
° he ie ne former company, so recently at a considerable discount. 

Neth Plans and documents of a railway from Antwerp to the frontier of the 


erl LSE ok 
amination.” near Mayesyneck, by Heercnthals, Peer, and Brec, are under ex- 


n 


taken near that the contract under which Messrs. Bulkema and Co. have under- 

Proved ar pe cation of the canal and railway works in Holland have been ap- 

Railway an, the king. The name of the company is to be “ The North Holland 
The 7 aad Canal Company, for uniting Hanover with the Netherlands.” 

few days, tic telegraph from Fleetwood to Preston will be in Operation in a 

P The New 
claw to W 


castle and Darlington are about to commence their branch from 
ashington (tive miles), and the extension of the line (three-quarters 
is HAE proposed new station at Monkwearmouth. 
Paration ort that 5,000,0002. would not pay the mere outlay for the pre- 
OW To see way plans, &c., that have been lodged at the Board of Trade. 
een Deposits — From official financial data, it appears that the 
sondon AnA ieee and South Staffordshire narrow gauge lin, promoted by 
verhampton ea enam last session, against the Oxford, Wocce-ter, and 
ott raid gauge iline, ‘promoted by the Great Western, expended 

gauges,” toe 31,4502. received for deposits, in what is called * the battle 
ills, ait , Parliamentary expenses, counsel’s fees, solicitors’ and 
Great Weiteriit ye expenses,” &c , and if the outlay on the part 
l have been expended 10 were successful, is calculated in a similar ratio, there 
TAFFORDSUIRE Por Upon this one object upwards of 120,0002. 
the Edinbare 4 TERIES AND MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL. — A meeting of 
E urgh shareholders h E 
th “agle Henderson in the c 
aging committee to w 
2 deposits, minus re 


as just been held in the Royal Hotel of that city, 
hair; at which a resolution was passed, calling on 
une pn the concern as soon as possible, so as to re- 
Ianean : asouable expenses, to the shareholders. It was 
as deposits, 3000/2 = phat the Edinburgh shareholders had paid into the Bank, 
+> and that all had been drawn out, with the exception of 90/. 


THE PICTORIAL TIMES. 


RETURN oF Rattway Deposits. — Hull and Great North of England Railway. 
— The acting committee of this line have determined not to proceed with this 

roject during the present session. The solicitors of the line, Messrs: J. B. Bur- 
and and E. C. Bail, have accordingly issued circulars to the shareholders, in 
which they state that they have determined to pay the whole of the expenses im- 
mediately themselves, although “ some of the acting committee have liberally 
offered to pay their share.” They accordingly return to each shareholder the 
full amount of his deposits — a circumstance which, we need not say, is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory to the holders of scrip. 

Fleetwood- on-the- Wyre and Ciitheroe Railway. — In consequence of the non- 
payment of a great portion of the deposits on shares which have been allotted in 
this scheme, the provisional committee have come to the determination of break- 
ing it up, and have resolved to return to the depositors the entire amount of the 
subscriptions paid, and to bear the whole of the expenses incurred out of their 
own pockets. 

Birmingham and Dudley Line.— This company, we hear, having dissolved, 
have determined to return their shareholders’ deposits, without deduction. 

LEEDS AND CARLISLE. — This line has amalgamated with the Yorkshire and 
Glasgow Union, which was looked upon as its chief opponent. By arrange- 
ments entered into, that portion of the lines from Clifton to Hames (avout thirty 
miles), which ran parallel to each other, becomes a joint line. 


——— 
HERTS AGRICULTURAL PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday a meeting of landed proprietors and tenant farmers of the 
county of Herts took place in the town hall, St. Alban’s, for the purpose of con- 
certing measures for the defence of the agricultural interest during the present 
crisis. The Marquis of Salisbtry presided on the occasion, and among the gen- 
tlemen present were Lord Dacre, the Earl of Essex, Baron Dimsdale, Sir W. P. 
Cooper, Bart., the Hon. Dudley Ryder, M.P., &c. &c. 

The noble chairman said it devolved upon him to state, as briefly as possible 
the motives which had actuated the committee in calling them together on the 
present occasion. Nothing would have induced him to take the chair on the 
present occasion if it had not been to confute the broad assertion, that had 
emanated from many quarters, that the landlords did not participate with the 
tenant-farmers in their desire to preserve protection to agriculture. It would be 
remembered that a paper had been circulated by the parent society in London, 
charging the landlords with lukewarmness. Now he was most anxious to prove 
as an individual, that he was not only not indifferent to this question, but that he 
was prepared also to disprove the assertion, that the landlords of the country 
were in the slightest degree indifferent to the true interests of the agricultural 
community. After some other observations, 

The Earl of Essex, in a lengthened address, moved the first resolution: — 
“ That the accession of a new administration to the office since the notice of this 
meeting, makes it advisable to abstain from proposing any specific resolution as . 
to the rights of agriculture, until some further indication is given of the mea- 
sures supposed to be contemplated by the government.” ‘his having been 
seconded, was carried unanimously. Lord Dacre, the Hon. Dudley Ryder, and 
other gentlemen, having addressed the meeting, and resolutions in accordance 
with the object for whicn it was called having been carried, the usual compli- 
ment was paid the noble chairman, when the meeting broke up. 
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ROYAL BUCKS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual general meeting of the Royal Bucks Agricultural Association took 
place on Wednesday at the George Inn, Aylesbury, the meeting being presided 
over by his Grace the Duke of Buckingham. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that having transacted the routine business of 
the day, he should not be doing his duty if he did not offer a few observations on 
what should be the course for them to pursue at the present momentous crisis, 
and the present position in which the agricultural interest of the country stood. 
He had on so many occasions expressed to them and to the country at large his 
opinion upon the question of the corn laws, that he would not fatigue them by 
entering into detail upon the merits of a question upon which his opinions have 
for so long a period been known. He would simply state that those opinions 
still remained unchanged. A rumour that the prime minister had declared in 
favour of a repeal, or such an alteration as would materially affect their interests, 
had gone abroad, and he would say that, even as a rumour, the matter was worthy 
their :serious consideration,, and might render it necessary; not only :for the 
agricultural interest to watch more narrowly the proceedings of her Majesty’s 
ministry, but, as he had before said, to take some step for their own protection 
and the protection of the country generally. ‘The Whigs were at least consistent, 
but not so the Conservative party, sent in by the voice of the agricuitural popu- 
lation. He(the Duke of Buckingham) would publicly declare his conviction 
that if the corn laws were repealed, such a proceeding would sound the death- 
knell of the {independence and prosperity of the country. The Hon. Captain 
Fitzmaurice, M.P., rose to propose the tirst resolution—‘* That, looking with 
suspicion at the present conduct of ministers, the meeting consider it to be its 
duty to warn the agriculturists of their danger, and to call upon them to unite in 
resisting any attempt which may be made to repeal the existing corn laws. W. 
Jennings, Esq., seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. Sir 
James Watson moved the second resolution—* That local petitions be prepared 
in every parish in the county to the Queen and both ‘Houses of Parliament, 
praying that any attempt which might be made to interfere with the present 
protection to agriculture would be resisted.” Mr. John Stone seconded this re- 
solution, Mr. Clayton, M.P. for Aylesbury, expressed his cordial approbation 
of the course pursued by the agricultural body. 


a 
DURHAM COUNTY CONSERVATIVE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Durham County Conservative Association (under 
the presidency of the Marquis ot Londonderry) was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
at Hunter’s Hotel, Sunuerland, for the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and on other business. Some interest was attached to the proceedings in conse- 
quence of recent political differences that have exisied among the Conservatives 
in this county, since Mr. Bright was allowed to “ slip in ” tor the city of Dur- 
ham at the last contest. Several reporters attended, but before the commence- 
ment of the business they were all requested to withdraw, as it was stated the 
meeting was of a private nature, although it had been convened in the usual 
manner by public advertisements. 

Tne Marquis of Londonderry having taken the chair, was warmly applauded, 
and opened the business by calling on the general secretary to read the report tor 
the past year. The report, which was read by Mr. Potts, congratulated the 
society on the prosperous condition in which it was at the close of its first ye.r’s 
operacions. Resolutions were then moved and seconded, adopting the report, 
and ordering it to be printed and circulated among the members ; and also re- 
appointing the officers tor the ensuing year, which were put trom the chair aud 
carried unanimously. 

The noble chairman then rose and made some observations in reference to the 
divisions of opinion that had occurred in the Conservative party subsequently to 
the last election for the city of Durham, which terminated in the defeat of Mr. 
Purvis, and for the result of which Lord Londonderry felt he had been unjustly 
censured. One seat in the representation of the city of Durham had always been 
tilled in the interest of the Wynyard family, and his lordship felt it to be his 
duty to uphold the influence of his tamily by all means in his puwer, and he was 
still convinced that the course he had deemed it his duty to pursue on that occa- 
sion was right, and it was now evident, in keeping Mr. Purvis out, that he had 
taken the proper course to uphola the family influence in the city, which was 
identified with the true interests of the Conservative party. Mr. Purvis had now 
withdrawn all further pretensions to tne representation o! that city, aud had 
shown that he coula not be elected in opposition to the interests of the Wynyard 
family ; but if he had on that occasion been elected he would not now have re- 
tired, but would have endeavoured to have kept the ground in opposition to those 
who had always made heavy sacrifices to maintain the Conse: vative independence 
of the city. ( Hear.) In allusion to the politics of the county, Loru Londonderry 
said he had always resolved that Lord Seaham should become a candidate for the 
representation of the Northern Division on the first occasion afver he had at- 
tained his majority, and whenever a vacancy happened Lord Seaham would be 
prepared to redeem a pledge, given some years ago, and often repeated. As re- 
garded Mr, Liddell, that gentleman had no claims on the representation para- 
mount to those on which Lord Seaham rested for the suffrages of the electors. 
Mr. Liddell had only come forward at the last moment, backed by a subscription, 
without making any especial personal sacrifices ; and it had always been under- 
stood aud implied that Lord Seaham would, when an occasion arrived, stand for- 
ward and uphold the Conservative influence in this division of the county. In 
pursuance of this determination, Lord Seaham would ve a candidate at the next 
election, and he would give every elector an opportunity of recording his vote ; 
and so determined was he to maintain the position he had taken, that he would 
rather speud ten, filteen, or twenty thousand pounds in a contest, than he would 
withdraw, after the piedges he had given and the hopes he had held out. After 
some other remarks on the late Conservative differences in the county, Lord 
Londonderry sat down loudly applauded ; and the meeting soon after separated. 
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LOSS OF AN EAST INDIAMAN. 


A dreadful storm has occurred along the south-east coast. On Saturday night, 
the 27th inst., the gale increased to a perfect hurricane, and several vess-ls were 
damaged, doubling Beachy Head. About one o’clock on Sunday morning a 
large Dutch East Indiaman, name unknown, came on shore on the coast of 
Pevensey, a little to the north-east of the Head, the wind blowing tremen- 
dously, avd the sea running mountains;high. Eighteen of the crew, out of two 
or three and thirty on board, succeeded in landing in safety in their own boat; 
and it appeared from their statement that the ship was bound from Batavia to 
Amsterdam, laden with a valuable cargo of coffee, sugar, and indigo. ‘Che 
greatest apprehensions were entertained for the safety of the captain of the 
vessel, who, steady to the trust reposed in him, remained on board with the 
mate and twelve or thirteen of the crew ; but it was not until Sunday foreuoon 
that any assistance could be afforded them. Their situation during that dreadful 
night, on such a shore, with a gale from the S.5.W., and the sea continually 
breaking over their ill-fated vessel, was truly awful. In the forenvon of Sunday, 
however, a small pleasure-boat belouging to Pevensey, named the Rebecca, 
manned by two pilots, named Pierce and Wood, and toree of the coast-guard, 
named Oliver, Warneil, and Fleming, put off to the assistance of the crew of the 
East Indiaman, and succeeded in reaching her. From the violence of the gale, 
however, and the sea continually breaking over the wreck, they were Unavie to 
effect their purpose of bringing off the captain and the remainder of the crew ; 
but, with dete: mined perseverance, they lay by, watching for a favourable oppor- 
tunity. his, however, did not speedily occur, and about eleven the- lite-voat 
from Eastbourne went to assist her. After a considerable delay the remainder 
of the crew, with the master, were taxen on board, with the exception of one 
poor feilow who was lashed to the rigging, aud whom it was impossible to save, 
It is some consolation to believe, from the appearance of the man andithe posi- 
tion of his limbs, that he was dead when the life-boat reached the vessel, 
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REPRESENTATION OF KILDARE.—Robert Burke, Esq., nephew of the Earl of | 
Mayo, has published an address to the eleciors of Kiidare. He professes to be | 
a Conservative of the dissatisfied class—rather un-English and very national. | 
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SUICIDE OF COLONEL GURWOOD. 


An inquest was held before F.H. Gell, Esq., coroner for East Sussex, on 
Monday morning, at No. 120. King’s Road, Brighton, to inquire into the circum- 
stances attending the death of Colonel John Gurwood, who had terminated his 
existence on the previous Saturday, by cutting his throat with a razor. The un- 
fortunate deceased of late years had been engaged in editing the “ Despatches of 
the Duke of Wellington.” The following witnesses were called at the in- 
quest : — 

Sarah, wife of George Collins, of 120. King’s Road, lodging-house keeper, de- 
posed that last Tuesday morning colonel and Mrs. Gurwood and their three 
daughters came there to reside. They brought no servants, and witness waited 
uponthem. On Saturday she waited on them at lunch, at one o’clock ; soon after 
this she wentup to bring down the luncheon, when she saw Mrs. Gurwood, dressed 
as if she were going out fora walk. Ata quarter past two o'clock a boy brought 
the newspaper, which witness took into the drawing-room. Shestirred the fire, and 
was going down stairs, when she glanced into the dressing-room, where the 
colonel and Mrs. Gurwood had slept the night before, in consequence of the 
violence of the wind ; and she thought she saw the colonel’s legs lying on the 
floor. She did not take much notice, however, as she understood the colonel to 
be ill. She then resumed her work down stairs, and afterwards mentioned what 
she had seen to her husband. It then occurred to her that she might have been 
mistaken, as, on second thought, she considered it very strange that a gentleman 
should be stretched along the floor. She accordingly went up and coughed at 
the drawing-room door. No notice being taken, she went in and stirred the fire. 
She then coughed again, and, finding that the colonel did not speak, she pulled 
the door of-the dressing-room open, and there saw him on the floor, in a pool of 
blood, arising, as she supposed, from his having broken a blood vessel. She had 
previously arranged with her husband that if everything was not right she would 
ring, and she now rang the bell accordingly, and her husband came up. They 
deliberated a few seconds as to what was best to be done, the result of which was 
that her husband ran out for a surgeon, who came in about five minutes. 

Mr. E. J. Furner, surgeon, deposed, that he was called on about three o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon, by the husband of the last witness, who said that a gentle- 
man was at his house very ill, he believed dying; witness went immediately to 
the house, and was shown into the bed-room of a gentleman, who he was in- 
formed was Colonel Gurwood. The colonel was lying on the floor in a pool of 
blood. On lifting himup witness found a razor grasped in his right hand, and a 
wound on the left side of tbe throat four inches long, and from an inch to an inch 
and a half deep. In his opinion this wound caused death, and he had no doubt 
that the death was instantaneous. 

Sir Henry Webster, a lieutenant-colonel in the army, residing at 44. Bruns- 
wick Square, Brighton, deposed that he had known Colonel Gurwood for thirty 
years. About a month since, witness heard that he was unwell 3 he accordingly 
visited him, and found him out of sorts, and recommended him to come to 
Brighton for a change. Witness heard from Colonel Gurwood’s medical at- 
tendant that he was in a weak, low way, and, with the sanction of that gen- 
tleman, suggested that the colonel should come down to Brighton and stay with 
him as longas he pleased. He came down accordingly, and remained with wit- 
ness a few days. Witness and his family endeavoured to divert the colonel’s 
mind as much as possible, by lively conversation, and getting him to walk as 
much as they could. After a few days Mrs. Gurwood and his three daughters came 
down, and they took a lodging in the King’s Road. Coroner. — Did you form 
an opinion as to the state of his mind? Witness. — From his conversation upon 
politics, as well as on generaljsubjects, I found that he was in a verv weak and 
desponding way. Coroner.— Can you assign any cause for it? Witness. —I 
have no doubt that it was all caused by the relaxation of the nerves, in conse- 
quence of his great work, the‘ Despatches of the Duke of Wellington,” having 
been concluded. As long ago asa month since I had seen a change in him. 

Dr. George Hall, of the Old Steyne, said he was called in some time since to 
attend Colonel Gurwood, and prescribed for him, after which he rallied and got 
alittle better. But lately he had fallen into a very desponding mood indeed ; 
and witness treated him accordingly, and had great hopes that he would get better. 
His despondency, however, returned; and he believed that such: despondency 
was sutlicient to cause temporary insanity in any one. This being all the evi- 
dence, the coroner summed up, and the jury returned a verdict ** that the de- 
ceased destroyed himself, while in a temporary state of insanity, which was 
caused by mental reaxation.”’ 

[Colonel Gurwood entered the army March 30. 1808; was promoted to a 
lieutenancy, August 3. 1809; to a captaincy, February 6. 1812; to a majority, 
March 6. 1817; to a lieutenant-colovelcy, March 15. 1827; and colonel, No- 
vember, 23. 1841. Colonel Gurwood retired on half-pay, March 20. 1830. Be- 
side having received Peninsula and Waterloo medals, Colonel Gurwood re- 
ceived for his distinguished services in the Peninsula the Companionship of the 
Bath. Shortly after the publication of the ‘‘ Duke of Wellington’s Despatches,” 
which were edited by the gallant colonel, the Duke of Wellington appointed him 
to the post of deputy lieutenant of the ‘Tower.] 
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DEATH OF AN EMINENT COMPOSER. 


We have to announce the death of John Simon Mayer,or Mayr, the celebrated 
composer, who expired on the 2d of December, at Bergamo. He was a Bavarian 
by birth, and was born in 1763. His father was an organist, who taught him the 
elements of music, for which at an early age he evinced considerable aptitude. 
At eight years of age Simon Mayer entered the choir, and was so..n able to sing 
the most difficult music at sight. Atten years he could execute on the harpsi- 
chord the most ditficult sonatas of Bach and Schobert. He studied at the uni- 
versity of Ingolstadt, but it was only after he quitted it that he resumed the cul- 
tivation of music, and he soon learnt to perform on severalinstruments. Forced 
by various circumstances, he became a mnsic teacher in Switzerland, in 1786. In 
1788 he went to the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, to study harmony under the 
chapel-master Carlo Lenzi, at Bergamo, and trom thence he went to Venice, and 
was the pupilof Bertoni, chapel master of St. Marc. After having written some 
masses, Mayer composed in 1791 the oratorio of “ Jacob a Labano fugiens,” for 
the “ Conservatoire” of the * Medicante” in Venice, which was performed in 
the presence of the King of Naples, of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and of the 
Archduke Viceroy of Milan. He then produced in succession, “ David, ** Tobia 
matrimonium,” and “ Sisera,” the “ Passion,” and “ Jephtiah,” all these sacred 
works met with great success. By the advice of Piccini, who was then in Venice, 
Mayer wrote for the stage, and his first opera was ** Saffo, o sia I ritte d’ Apollo 
Leucadio,” represented at the “ Fenice,” in 1794. From that year up to 1814 
Mayer’s operas and dramatic cantatas amounted to seventy-seven pieces — the 
majority of which were favourably received, and his celebrity was European. 
Mayer’s career may be stated to have ceased from the advent of Rossini, but the 
veteran compuser had his revenge by the triumph of his pupil, the famous 
Donizetti. Mayer’s operas were essentially dramatic, but when Rossini had ace 
complished his operatic revolution, the Bavarian diplomatically returned to his 
earlier style, and composed only forthe church. His attachment for the town of 
Bergamo led him to refuse most advantageous offers for London and other 
capitals. He was appointed chapel-master of the church of Maria Maggiore, and 
when the Musical Institute of Bergamo was founded, in 1805, he was nominated 
director—a post he held until his decease. We cannot supply a complete list of 
his compositions, but he wrote seventeen masses, six“ Misereres,”’ ali the Psalms, 
three “ Benedictus,” a stabat, a life of Haydn, several works on the tuition of 
music. His best operas were the ‘* Equivoco,” ‘ Lodoiska,’”? ‘* Telemacco,” 
‘* Medea,” “ Iphigenia in Aulide,” *‘ Tamerlano,” ‘ Adelusia,’? Rosa bianca e 
Rosa rossa,’ ** Atar,” &c. 
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Tue LEAGUE QUARTER OF A MILLION FuUND.—Up to our publication ot 
Saturday last, the amount subscribed was 65,403/.; and the additional sub- 
scriptions of Saturday, Monday, and yesterday, amount to 6,3702., making a 
grand total of 71,7732. Amongst the subscriptions is one of 1,0002. from 
Messrs. Richard, Jobn, and Alfred Pennington, of Hindley, gentlemen of Con- 
servative political opinions, but, as their liberal subscription signiticantly inti- 
mates, thorough Free Traders. Mr. Wm. Brown, of Liverpool, ‘tone of the 
future representatives of South Lancashire,” as he has been called by Mr. 
Cobden, has also given 1,000. Messrs. George Andrew and Son, of Compstall 
Bridge, Mr. John Leech, of Stalybridge, and Mr. Alfred Orrell, of Stockport, 
have given 500/. each. Besides these Jarge amounts, there have been in three 
days two subscriptions of 2502. ; three of 2002. ; two of 150Z. ; eight of 100/.; and 
seven of 5U}. In one week, then, from its commencement, the subscription has 
reached the amount of 71,7732., averaging more than 10,0002. daily. — Manchester 
Guardian. 

St. Panckas BATHS AND WasttHouses.—The erections round the sides of 
the reservoir of the New River Company, Jn the Hampstead Road, are now quite 
complete and ready for the reception of the baths and accommodation for wash- 
ing. Ample accommodation is provided both tor lighting and ventilation, the 
centre of the roof over the former being arched all along with glass. 
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NICKELS ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 


We have recently attended several private views of a new system 
of atmospheric propulsion, the invention of Mr. Nickels, of Lam- 
beth. ‘Lhe model was laid down in a long room at the saw-mills in 
the York Road, near Westminster Bridge, and was on a scale sufti- 
ciently large to Move a carriage containing four persons. Nume- 
rous experiments were made, and there were present several engineers, 
who seemed to be unanimous in their opinions of the eflicacy of the 
model, though of course they differed as to the extent to which the 
system was Capable of being carried in practice. ‘Ihis system is 
essentially different from anything that has yet been proposed, 
though it avails itself of compressed air as the motive power. lt is 
aiso remarkable for its simplicity of structure. It has neither the 
longitudinal valve of Samuda ur Pinkus, the piuions and stufling 
boxes of Piibrow, or the elastic lips of Hallette, but is essentially 
different in character and application, although it has a longitudinal 
tube and carriages which are propelled along it. 

‘he model consists of a jong square trunk of iron laid between 
two rails. On each of the two sides of the trunk is a continuous 
wide siit, or aperture, which is covered with a stout longitudinal 
membrane of an elastic composition, resembiing cacutchoue, and re- 
markable for its toughness. On the rats a carriage is placed, from 
the fore-axle of which descend two wooden spinales, one on each 
side of the aperture of the longitudinal trunk, and in contact with 
the elastic membrane. To start the carriage a supply of highly 
compressed air is let into the trunk from a valve, and as it proceeds 
along the valve its elastic properties are necessarily exercised against 
the lateral membranes, and with such force as 1o turn round wiin ra- 
pidity the rwo wooden spiudies, and so move the carriage at a high 
rate of speed. 
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We understand that the system is proposed to be laid down in sec- , 


tions, something like Mr. Shuttleworth’s hydraulic system, short 
trunks being laid down at certain distances, and the carriages pro- 
pelled by the impetus from one to another. These detached trunks 
are to be supplied with compressed air from a common feeding pipe, 
five miles long, and connected with a stationary engine. 
The inventors of this system claim for it numerous advantages :— 
1. Perfect safety. 2 
2. Greater economy 
In construction, 
simplicity, 
motive power, 
reparation, 
facility of adaptation. 
Less oscillation, 
. Less vibration. 
Steeper gradients overcome. 
No leakage or loss of power beyond the actual amount re- 
quired for working. 
7. Absence of piston, wheels, racks, pinions, and longitudinal 
valves. 
8. Most perfect control. 

With regard to these points, and the applicability of the system 
economically and ona large scale, we can, of course, give no verdict. 
We are quite willing to express our satisfaction with the efficacy of 
the experiments ; but in the present state of science, with regard to 
the laws affecting fluids, we can neither bind ourselves to make fatal 
objections, nor to a decided course of advocacy. It is quite clear 
that we have much to learn upon these subjects; the discussions on 
the atmospheric system have shown it, where professed and professing 
men of science have, in their calculations, found themselves miser- 
ably out with regard to practice, and we are not inclined to venture 
on the same career. We should observe, while speaking of the ex- 
periments, that not only was there adequate power of propulsion, but 
that the carriage was completely under control, and stopped at any 
required time. 

wo leading objections raise themselves to the new system, one as 

to the capability of the membrane to resist the power of several at- 
mospheres, the other as to the practicability of communicating the 
' required power to the end of a supply pipe of the assumed length of 
five miles. Mr. Keene, a gentleman who has aided Mr. Nickels in 
the construction of his apparatus, and who is well known in the 
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a, Reservoir of compressed air ; b, skate attached to the carriage, and made to act at the will of the guard upon the valve c. This valve dips into 
y against the rail by the iron band k. The air rushing in inflates the tubes, and pressing with a strong wedge force against the pair of 
and so gives motion to the train. The tubes are of gutta percha, and are laid in lengths of fifty yards each, alonz either side of the great cen 

the train has passed, for which purpose also a blank space is left between the lengths, asJat re 
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A TRAIN OF NICKELS’ CONSTRUCTION PASSING A CUTTING. 


scientific world for his improvements in the manufacture of caout- 
chouc, stated that the composition, the raw material of which he ex- 
hibited, had successfully resisted five atmospheres, and was of ample 
strength. He also stated, in reply to the remark that in case of 
fracture of the membrane the power would be lost, that the ma- 
terial was most easily and effectually repaired. It is to be ac- 
knowledged that, in this system, as the trunks would be detached or 
in sections, that a failure at a particular point would be of less im- 
portance than in the continuous system, as the breakage would only 
affect one trunk, and not the whole, while a carriage might be run 
on over the broken trunk to the next effective one, causing thereby 
little delay. 

The distance at which compressed air can be efficiently employed 
is, however, a main point, and as to that we really know nothing. 
The inventors in this case rely upon the fact, thatthe air is effectively 
and almost instantaneously conveyed along a pipe 260 feet long, 
which contains numerous bends and impediments to the free passage 
of the air. We must say, however, that a more extended course of 
experiment will be requisite to satisfy us on [this point. But of 
course, if the system can be efficiently worked along 260 feet, it may 
be safely conceded that it can be worked along a thousand feet, and 
by the exertion of greater power, along a further distance; but to 
establish the system it must be applied on a larger scale. 
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the reservoir æ, and so causes a quantity of the compressed air to pass into the flexible tube e, whichis closed at the end 
solid drums dd, which are firmly attached to the front of the carriage by means of the frame 7, drives them forward, 
tral rail. ‘Chere is a valve to each length, and the opposite end from which is leftopen, as atg, for the discharge of air after 
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THE IRELAND OF FANCY, 
AND 


THE IRELAND OF FACT. 


parted and many a living being had only to be selected by the poet or 
the painter, anda few touches of the one, or a few notes of the other, 
alone were necessary. The assertion is true, not only of those of 
gentle blood, but of others of humble grade. ‘The father of Carle- 
ton, whose ‘Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry” are well 


In every aspect in which Ireland can be regarded, it demands the | known and deservedly admired for their graphic and truthful deline- 
enlightened contemplation of the inhabitants of the United King- | ation of his “ own people,” was a very remarkable man, but more 


dom. With a sur- 
face less undulating 
an pcotland, or 

en the greater part 
of England, it is still 
1n some parts greatly 
Iversified, and even 
where it is flat, dis- 
tant hills or moun- 
tains generally bound 
Ne prospect and de- 
light the eye. Some 
of these eminences 
Stretch outinto a long 
Tange, others form 
only short chains, or 


are parcelled into 
groups. ‘The ‘range 


remarkable still was his mother. Mary Kelly had, he says, the 
sweetest and most exquisite of human voices. In early days the in- 
timation of her presence at a wake, dance, or other festivity, was sure 
to attract crowds of persons, many from a distance of several miles, to 
hear form her lips the touching airs of the country. As the intelli- 
gence spread like wild-fire, a sensation was produced resembling that 
awakened in other minds by the anticipated appearance of some sur- 
passing mistress of 
song. She preferred 
the Irish versions, 
not only because that 
tongue was more fa- 
miliar to her than 
the English, but be- 
cause many of her 
songs had not been 


translated ; and it is 


to be feared not a few 


of the Wicklow 
Mountains is cele- 
brated for glens of 
Surpassing beauty ; 


and though some of 
these elevations, tow- 


ering aloft to the al- 


titude cf three thou- 
sand feet, are rugged 
and precipitous, the 


greater number are 
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Smooth and rounded, 


admitting of the cul- 
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to a considerable 
height, and some- 
times to their very 
summits. 

“A well-watered 
land” has always 
presented to the mind 
a delightful object, 
and Ireland boasts of 


a 
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an unusual number 
of rivers and lakes. | 

The Shannon, the 
largest and most im- 
portant of its rivers, 
is scarcely inferior, if 
it be so at all, to any 
in the United King- 
dom. In nearly in- 
Sulating an extensive 
Province, in the di- 
rection of its course, | \ 
in the length of its iN 
Navigation, and in the ah 
Magnitude of its IW \\ 
estuary, it bears a W NWN N 
striking resemblance ANN 
to the Severn. It ANN \ 
surpasses it, however, 
as it does the Trent, 
andeven the Thames, 
in the distance to 
which it has been 
rendered navigable, 
as, out of its entire 
Course, extending no 
less than 220 miles, 
there are only six or 
seven in which ves- 
Sels of various kinds 
May not pass over its 
waters, Nextin im- 
Portance to this is 
the Barrow. The Suir 
also is most valuable in a commercial point of view, and many others 
might be mention ed as conveying through the regions they traverse 
no inconsiderable benefits. 

_ The loughs, or lakes of Ireland, though yielding to those of the 
Sister isle in picturesque beauty, are more remarkable for their num- 
ber and extent than those of either England or Scotland. The term 
lough is also often applied to arms of the sea, nearly inclosed on all 
Sides by the land, and frequently forming commodious harbours. The 

rish coast, moreover, particularly on the west and south-west, is 
deeply indented with bays, gulphs, and arms of the ocean, affording 
Many noble havens — of which the Cove of Cork is of special excel- 

ence. 
The climate of Ireland is more temperate and equable than that of 

Other parts of Europe in the same latitude. Its chief drawback is an 
€xcess of humidity. Moore has said: — 
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Erin, the smile and the tear in thine eyes, _ 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies 3 


for the skies of Ireland are ever radiant with a dazzling brightness, 
Or pouring out moisture from their clouds, which assume forms 
beautiful, grotesque, and picturesque, and strike the beholder with a 
Startling distinctness. It is a common saying, that the very driest 
Summers never hurt the land, for, though the corn on the high and 
dry grounds may be injured, yet the country in general receives a 
arge amount of advantage. The recurrence of dearth is to be traced, 
not, as in other countries, to immoderate heat and drought, but to a 
‘Uperabundance of moisture. It was well known to the ancients, as 
t is now to the intelligent observer, that Ireland is naturally much 
tetter suited for grazing than ploughing; as is evident from the 
Satements of Giraldus Cambrensis and Pomponius Mela. With the 
‘=duction of the bogs and mountains, Ireland is unsurpassed in 
“urope in respect to soil; and as a grazing country it is probably 
“Iperior to any other. Of late, the climate has been better, from 
“tended cultivation, and the cutting down of woods, and doubtless 
‘provement to a much greater extent might be effected. 

à deficiency of wood and coal is in part compensated by the bogs, 
Wich cover nearly a seventh of the entire surface, and yield an al- 
ie inexhaustible supply of peat, at but little more expence than 
whan digging. Where, asin not a few localities, they have been 
ant ly cut out, and other bogs are not easily accessible, the inhabit- 

have sustained great privation from a want of fuel. 

Ihas been said by one of our poets; — 


God made the country, and man made the town; 


ri re have thus hastily sketched, as necessary to our present design, 
im nost important topographical features of Ireland. Here is the 
walk, of the finger of him who has made of one blood all people to 
on he the face of the whole earth, and has conferred advantages 
ronan, isle, rich, munificent, and numberless. i 

appa ts prolific in the elements of poetry. Signs of convulsion 
with iba every hand, both in nature and the works of man, teeming 
Strang Torme reminiscences and abundant materials for reflection, 
of She =P €rstitions, of longer date perhaps than in any other land 
mavek ime current among its inhabitants. Some wild tale of 
of byge ir, interest or surpassing wonder is associated with every relic 
peasantypee Talent and genius are of frequent occurrence ; the 
listic, ary apes the traveller in a guise and gesture alike ar- 
countr er words of eloquence and poetry. Ireland is, in fact, a 
works MA saat its resources, and in the character of its people, for 
but little m \ order and transcendant worth. It required, therefore, 
©magination to depict the genius of Ireland. Many a de- 
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THE IRELAND OF FANCY. 


(From a Painting by Gerard). 
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THE IRELAND OF FACT. 


(From a Traveller’s Sketch-bovk). 
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of them, both as to 
words and airs, have 
perished with her. 
She had, too, a pre- 
judice against sing- 
ing the Irish airs to 
English words, as it 
invaded an old cus- 
tom of the country, 
and an association 
was disturbed which 
habit had long en- 
deared. When, on 
one occasion, she was 
asked to sing the 
English version of a 
touching melody, 
l “The Red-haired 
| Man’s Wife,” she 
said “ the Irish melts 

{ i! Wage ety into the tune, but the 

i vi “tr HYR Hg English does not; ” 
| — an expression 
scarcely less remark- 
able for its beauty 
than its truth. 
Carleton says that 
many a time, of a 
winter night, when 
seated at her spin- 
ning-wheel, singin 
the Trougha or Shuil 
Agra, or some other 
old “song of sor- 
row,” he, then little 
more than a child, 
has gone over to her, 
and, with a broken 
voice and eyes filled 
with tears, has whis- 
pered, “ Mother, 
dear, don’t sing that 
song, it makes me so 
sorrowful; ” a re- 
quest with which she 
usually complied. 
And asto the Keene, 
or Irish cry, she gave 
it with such exquisite 
effect, that its wild 
notes poured into the 
heart with irresistible 
force their pathos or 
sorrow. Little, we 
repeat it, was theres 
fore left for the poet 
or the painter, but to 
have taken some 
Mary Kelly, and thus 
personified Ireland 
to charm the ear or 
the eye. The en- 
graving which aoe 
companies this ar, 
ticle will exemplify this; other examples will readily occur, and to 
the exquisite products of the sister arts we cordially offer our meed of 
praise. 

It is a familiar truth that 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 


but, whether it is thrown on the canvas with magic skill, or stands 
before the eye of the mind at the invocation of some glowing lyre, it 
should be regarded in its true character. Unhappily this is fre- 
quently not done, and grievously perverted are all such personifica- 
tions when the mind becomes absorbed in the contemplation of Ire- 
land’s loveliness and Ireland’s plenitude. It is of the utmost moment 
that a disenchantment should take place at such a time, that we should 
escape at once from beneath the wand that is raised above us; and 
that we should accurately distinguish between the Ireland of poetry 
and the Ireland of fact. 

And first, we should be disabused as to the people themselves. 
An Irishman has long been “a stock” character of the stage, and 
admirably has}he answered a dramatic purpose, by the bulls he has 
uttered, by the blunders he has made, and by his acts of headlong folly 
or cool effrontery. But here exaggeration has been at work, and fre- 
quently imagination, apart from all knowledge of the people. The 
residuum of truth, after the evaporation of the rest, may be accounted 
for in part, from the transition passed from the Irish to the English 
languages, and from the quickness and warmth of feeling and promp- 
titude of expression, which are not merely characteristic but of great 
value, 

In reference to statements of a painful and revolting kind, 
Carleton may properly be heard. He says: 

“‘ With respect to the darker shades of the Irish character, I feel 
that, consistently with that love of truth and impartiality which has 
guided, and I trust ever shall guide, my pen, I could not pass them 
over without further notice. I know that it is a very questionable 
defence to say that some, if not principally all, of their crimes 
originate in agrarian or political vengeance. Indeed I believe, that, 
so far from this circumstance being looked upon as a defence, it 
ought to have been considered as an aggravation of the guilt, inasmuch 
as it is, beyond all doubt, at least a far more manly thing to inflict an 
injury on an enemy face to face, and under the influence of im- 
mediate resentment, than to crouch like a cowardly assassin behind a 
hedge, and coolly murder him without one moment’s preparation, or 
any means whatsoever of defence. This is a description of crime 
which no man with one generous drop of blood in his veins can think 
of without shame and indignation. Unhappily, however, for the 
security of human life, every crime of the kind results more from 
the dark tyranny of these secret confederacies, by which the lower 
classes are organised, than from any natural appetite for shedding 
blood. Individually, the Irish loathe murder as much as any people 
in the world; but in the circumstances before us, it often happens 
that the Irishman is not a free agent, — very far from it: on the con- 
trary, he is frequently made the instrument of a system, to which he 
must become either an obedient slave or a victim. 

«“ Even here, however, although nothing can or ought to be said to 
palliate the cowardly and unmanly crime of assassination, yet some- 
thing can certainly be advanced to account for the state of feeling by 
which, from time to time, and by frequent occurrence, it came to be 
so habitual among the people, that by familiarity it became stripped 
of its criminality and horror.” 

A long series of evils, to which we may hereafter allude, presents, 
indeed, the great miseries of the people before us in an afflictive and 
even appalling condition, as the natural and inevitable consequence. 
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Down to a very recent pariod. the native Irish were, in fact, a pro- 
Scribed and enslaved race. How then could blunt honesty, bold 
independence, or reverence for statutes associated in their minds with 
bonds and blood, be expected? Till grasses spring from thorns, and 
figs from thistles, it cannot be. To sowfthe wind is to reap the whirl- 
wind. In like manner the idleness of the people, so often referred to, 
has an obvious cause in the minute division of the land, and theim- 
possibility of its occupiers finding any continuous or regular employ- 
ment, The labourers who assist in rearing our buildings, and the 
reapers of our harvest fields, demonstrate that they will work, and 
that laboriously and perseveringly, when impelled by an adequate 
Motive; and if this operated at home, we should hear no more of 
indolence as a trait of Irish character. 

In Ireland wages are not only low and the employment uncertain, 
but in some parts the labourers are all but unoccupied for nearly 
half the year. ‘The character of the people advances or retrogrades 
therefore with their condition. In the north-eastern division, for 
example, they are better lodged, clothed, and fed than in the others; 
their wages are higher, and their food consists chiefly of meal, 
potatoes, and milk. They are a frugal, industrious, and intelligent 
race, making up for the inferior fertility of the soil by better cul- 
tivation. Inthe south, on the contrary, the condition of the people 
is inferior in every respect. Their habitations are worse ; their food 
consists at best of potatoes or milk, without meal; wages are low, and 
yet, though depressed, and exposed to great privation, the qualities of 
the people show that they want only an improved state, to rise far 
higher in the scale of being. 

Nearly the same in condition are the people of the eastern district, 
but the inhabitants of tae west are much worse off. Here the potato 
is the simple article of food, without meal, and mostly without milk; 
their cabins are wretched hovels, their beds are straw, and wages are 
atthe minimam. Agriculture is in the rudest and lowest state. 4 A 
substantial farmer, employing labourers and adopting the most im- 
proved modes, is rarely seen, The country is covered with small 
occupiers, and swarms with an indigent and wretched population. 
And why? The motive to effort is destroyed, labour is infrequent, 
and brings with it no adequate return, and the very springs of exertion 
are snapped asunder, by the overwhelming force of poverty and 
misery. 

The articles of food as a test of condition demand a few words, and 
in this a fearful deterioration has been taking place. It could scarcely 
be thought, indeed, that the customary diet of the peasantry would 
admit of a reduction except in quantity, but it has also been dete- 
riorated in quality. Though bread was never a common article of 
food, it is now less known than formerly. Milk to many of them 
has become almost a luxury. Even the potato diet is inferior to what 
it was at the commencement of the present century. A species of 
potato, called the “lumper,” has been brought into general cultiva- 
tion account of its great productiveness, and the facility with 
which it can be raised from an inferior soil, and with comparatively 
a small quantity of manure. It does not possess the nourishing 
qualities of the better varieties; it is wet and tasteless; and, as an 
article of food, little be.ter than the Swedish turnip. And yet this 
very root which, when first introduced, was considered as scarcely 
good enough for swine, isin many parts of Leinster, and through 
the provinces of Munster and Connaught, the principle food of the 
labouring peasantry. 

A kind of sea-weed, called dillisk, is often dried and boiled as 
“kitchen” with potatoes, forming with them a sort of gluten, and 
rendering them more palatable by the salt it produces. In winter 
they gather the sea-weed together, which grows on the rocks, and is 
denominated by them dhoolman, and boil the thin leaves at the ex- 
tremities of the weed, when they cannot get dillisk. 

A potato “ with a bone in it” is even an object of special desire; 
the child eagerly asks for it; and it is coveted by the father and the 
mother, because the hard and indigestible part in the centre of it, 
which is thus described, prevents, of course, so quick a return of the 
cravings of hunger as would be experienced by a potato of a better 
kind. A more painful fact as to the extreme necessity and bitter 
privation, we mignt think it would be impossible to gather from the 
annals of the human family. 

And yet what shall be said of the following statement? “ Having 
been informed,” says Inglis, “ by those upon whom I thought some 
reliance was to be placed, that I should find more and deeper desti- 
tution in Limerick than in any place which I had yet visited, my 
inquiries in Limerick were prosecuted with all the care which I was 
capable of bestowing; and Í regret to say, that 1 found too dreadiul 
confirmation of the very worst reports. I spent a day in visiting 
those parts of the city, where the greatest destitution and misery 
were said to exist. l entered upwards of forty of the abodes of 
poverty, and to the latest hour of my existence I can never forget 
the scenes of utter and hopeless wretchedness that presented them- 
selves that day. I shall endeavour to convey to the reader some 
general idea of what I saw. 

‘“ Some of the abodes I visited were gariets, some were cellars; 
some were hovels on the ground-floor, situated in narrow yards or 
alleys. I will not speak ot the filth of the places; that could not be 
exceeded in places meant to be its receptacles. Let the worst be 
imagined, and it wiil not be beyond the truth. In at least three 
fourths of the hovels which | entered, there was no furniture of any 
description, save an iron pot — no table, no chair, no bench, no 
bedstead; —two, three, or four little bundles of straw, with, perhaps, 
one or two scanty and ragged mats, were rolled up in the corners, 
unless where these beds were found occupied. ‘I'he inmates were 
some of them old, crooked, and diseased; some younger, but 
emaciated, and surrounded by starving children; some were sitting 
on the damp ground, some standing, and many were unable to rise 
from their little straw heaps. In scarcely one hovel could I find 
even a potato. In one which I entered I noticed a small opening 
leading into an inner room. I lighted a bit of paper at the embers 
of a turf which lay in the chimney, and looked in. It was a cellar, 
wholly dark, and about twelve feet square. ‘l'wo bundles of straw 
lay in two corners; on one sat a bed-ridden woman, on another Jay 
two naked children — literally naked, with a torn rag of some kind 
thrown over them both. But I saw worse even than this. In a 
cellar which I entered, which was almost dark, and slippery with 
damp, I found a man sitting on a little saw-dust. He was naked — 

he had not even a shirt_a filthy and ragged mat was round him. 
This man was a living skeleton; the bones all but protruded through 
his skin: he was literally Starving, 

* In place of forty hovels, I “might have visited hundreds. In 
place of seeing, as I did, hundreds of men, women, and children, in 
the last stage of destitution; I might have seen thousands. I en- 
tered the alleys, and visited the hovels, and climbed the stairs at a 
venture; l did not select; and I have no reason to believe that the 
forty which I visited, were the abodes of greater wretchedness than 
the hundreds which I passed by.” 

_ But here we pause; our present design is accomplished; we have 
just raised the curtain and furnished a glimpse of lreland’s ‘state: 
we mean fully and faithfully to disclose the whole scene, with the 
hope that its contemplation will awaken indignation meet ealania’d 
wrongs, sympathy for her sufferings, and an Inextinguishable de- 
sire for her amelioration. 


—S 


Tue SANDWICH ISLANDS’ FLAG.— At the opening of the Le islati ; 
on the 20th inst int, the new national banner was unfurled, differing Haale ee! 
ever, from the former. It is octo, parted per fess, first, fourth, and seventh 
argent ; second, fifth, and eighth gules; third and sixth azure, for the eight islands 
united under one sovereign, indicated by crosses saltire of St. Andrew and St 
Patiick quarterly, per saltire counter charged, argent and gules. A coat of arms 
has also been adopted, which is, quarterly, firs. and fourth stripes of the national 
banner, second and third, or ball argent, on a staff sable—in escutcheon vert 
triangular banner argent, leaning on a gross saltire. ‘I'he white ball with which 
the second and third quarters are charged was an ancient emblem of the country 
called Pouloulou, and they were placed at the right and left of the gateway or 
door of the King’s house, to indicate protection, or a place of refuge, to which a 
person might flee from danger, and be sate. The triangular flag at the fess 
point was an ancient flag of the Hawaiian chiefs, which was raised at sea, above 
the sail of their canoes, and the sail at that time being of a peculiar construction, 
it presented a very beautiful appearance, It was also placed in a leaning position, 
across two spears, in front of the king’s house, to indictae both tabu and protec- 
tion. The name of the flag was Puelia. 

BANKS AT BanBury.— ‘The old-established banking firms of Messrs. Cobb 
znd Messrs. Gillett] and Tawney, have announced thcir intention of retiring in 
April next, the business being merged into one chartered banking company. 

The London and County Joint Stock Banking Company have announced their 
intention to open a branch at Banbury. 


THE PICTORIAL TIMES 


TO ITS READERS. 


“~ ee wes 


Ir is well known that great encouragement has been given to Painters and Artists by 
means of the ART-UNION. ‘Indeed, the plan has succeeded so well, that it has recently 
received the sanction of Parliament, and the subscribers may now lawfully pay their 
money for the sole purpose of Drawing a Prize, entitling them to an expensive Picture 
which their private means would not authorise them to purchase, and which they can 
immediately convert into money if they please. 

Since the PICTORIAL TIMES has been established we have spared no expense in 
rendering it a perfect Work of Art ;‘and it is unnecessary to remind our Subscribers of 
the Number of Presents we have made them from time to time. The success of our ex- 
ertions has now determined us on carrying out the system on a more extensive scale, and 


ENGRAPT IT ON THE ARYT-UNIOW 
which has received the sanction of such high authority. 
In short, we purpose to givejto one of each class of 10,000 of our ANNUAL SUB- 


SORIBERS the sum of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS sterling, upon the following 
plan ; bu 


Instead of compelling him to lay it out in the purchase 
of a particular Picture, or Work of Art, 


WE SHALL PAY HIM THE MONEY, 


and leave to his own taste and judgment the manner of disposing of it; we fetter him 
with no conditions. In all other respects we shall be guided by the result of 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ART-UNION. 


The Plan will therefore be as follows :— 

Each ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER to the PICTORIAL TIMES, when he pays hi 
subscription, will have a Receipt bearing a Number. To the Subscriber to our News- 
paper who shall hold the Number corresponding with that which will entitle the Sub- 
scriber to the Art-Union (on the Drawing in April 1846) to the FIRST-DRAWN 
LARGEST PRIZE, we will pay 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS STERLING 


on producing his Receipt at our Office ; and also the like Sum of 10002. to our Subscriber 
whose Receipt shall bear the same Number with 10,000 added toit ; and so forward, a 
sum of 1000/. for everytAdditional 10,000 Subscribers. 

For instance, supposing No. 2,56 to obtain the FIRST-DRAWN LARGEST PRIZE 
of the ATL-UNLOW, then the Subscriber to the PICTORIAL TIMES whose 
Receipt bears the 


No. 256 will receive the first £1000. 
Wo. 10,256 — the second £1000. 
Wo. 20,256 — the third £1000. 
Wo, 30,256 — the fourth £1000. 
No, 40,256 — the fifth £1000. 


and so on FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 
A GIFT OF 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Our Subscribers will understand this to be an unconditional GIFT, without consider 
ation of any sort whatever. It will be perceived that this is a bold movement on our part 
and that we shall incur considerable expense in this attempt to encourage the Arts, and 
promulgate useful inrormation, through the PICTORIAL TIMES ;; and to contribute 
our aid to disengage the public mind from irrational Speculation, which may ultimately 
seriously injure their pecuniary resources,and perhaps ruin their peace of mind. We 
have no doubt the Public will appreciate our motive, and support our laudable and pa- 
triotic endeavour ; and we pledge ourselves to supply them with a good Weekly FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER, uncontaminated by Party Politics, yet containing all the News of the 
Day. with SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS of passing Events, which, if duly taken 
care of and bound up, will be invaluable hereafter as faithfully pourtrayiug the Customs 
and Manners of the present Time, and forming an Illustrated Historical Record of Pass- 
ing Events. And, in ‘addition to all this, each Annual Subscriber may obtain ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS, while the whole Amount of GIFTS may extend to 


MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS STERLING 


The Annual Subscription to the PICTORIAL TIMES, including the Armanac, is 
1l. 6s. 6d. 

Subscriptions can be paid through any Bookseller or News Agent in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, who will obtain the numbered Receipt for the same ; or at the Office, 351. 
Strand, London ; or by transmitting a Post-Office Order for 1l. 6s. 7d., with the Address 
to which the Newspaper is to be sent, when a numbered Receipt will be returned by Post 


CHARLES EVANS, 


Office, 351. Strand, London. Publisher of the Pictorial Times. 


COMPANION 
TO THE 
PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that Mr. Sreruen Sty has 
been honoured by the 


COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY 
To engrave for this Paper Winterhalter’s Portratt of 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCES ALBERT, 
In the Robes of the Garter. 


This Noble Work will be drawn on Wood by Mr. Joun Giteery, 
and will shortly be published with the 


PICTORIAL TIMES. 


To insure a perfect imitation of Winterhalter’s portraiture of the 
Prince, as well as to do honour to the Queen’s Command, we have, 
since the above notice was issued, gone to the expense of having an 
elaborately finished water-colour copy of the picture made, to aid our 
artists and printer in giving the exact individuality and effect of the 
original. By the condescension of her Majesty, we have been 
allowed to make this copy at 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


and, as it is now finished, and the arrangements for publication are 
otherwise in a forward state, we shall very soon be able to redeem our 
promises, and put the Public in possession of the 

ONLY AUTHORISED PORTRAIT 


of the 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


Tuk DWELLINGS OF THE Poor.—Mr. Wakley, M.P., held an inquest on Wed- 
nesday, at the Duke of Clarence, Battle Bridge, King’s Cross, upon Harriet 
Jones, aged two years, whose parents reside in Weller’s Court, and who was 
burned to death during the temporary absence of her grandmother. Upon the 
Jury returning, after having viewed the body, the foreman, addressing the coro- 
ner, said,“ I hope, sir, you will do your duty.” Coroner (with surprise): 
“ What do you mean ? I trust that I always, at least, endeavour to do my duty.” 
Juror: ‘ My brother jurors avd myself hope you will draw public attention to 
the disgusting condition of the hole in which the family live. We had to descend 
to it, and could not enter it without stooping. The interior is truly ‘horrifying. 
The flooring appeared to be common earth; and in the same room which was 
quite damp, and the windows of which had not a pane of glass to exclude the in- 
clemency of the weather, we found an ass living with human beings. Coroner: 
The place is truly revolting and sickening. Iam sure few imagine that such a 
hovel exists in London, yet I have met with hundreds worse than even that. 1 
understand that a railway is likely to do away with all the miserable dwellings 
in that court. Juror: At all events the press should give publicity to the 
wretchedness of the poor beings inhabiting the hovels in Weller’s Court. Ver- 
dict, ** Accidental death.” 

WALsaLL.— Two MEN BURIED ALIVE. — On Tuesday an inquest was held at 
the Old Bush Inn, in the parish of Rushall, on the body of a m:ddle-aged man 
named Thomas Dunning. It appears that the decease, together with another 
man named Isaiah Bent, had been employed to brick the shaft of an iron-stone 
Pit, belonging to Mr. Wm. Sparrow, and had proceeded safely with their work 
till Saturday last, when they had quoined about half way up, the shaft being 
about seventeen yards deep. Before putting up a scaffolding for the purpose of 
quoining the remainder, and whilst at work on the above day, a quantity of sand 
fell in from the side of the shaft above them, forcing: the scaffolding down'with it, 
and burying the unfortunate workmen beneath. Bent, who was three or four 
feet above nis fellow labourer, contrived to get his head over the loose sand 
which was fortunately prevented from filling up the intervening space by a piece 
of loose timber which fell across the opening, and thus saved the poor fellow 
from instant suffocaticn. His unfortunate companion, however, had no such 
protection, being buried and almost instantly suffocated by the masş of earth 
which fell upon him, Verdict, “ Accidental death.” 


Warte the greater portion of our Subscribers much approve 


of the system of large Gifts which we have adopted, there are 
some who state that they would prefer their being divided 
into smaller sums. The remedy, however, is in their own 
hands. 

By two or more agreeing together to divide any Gift that 
either of them may obtain, it is easy for the Subscribers to 
subdivide the Gifts as much, and among as many Subscrip- 
tions, as they please. 

The large Gift, therefore, was made, as adapted to both 


opinions. Had the more subdivided system been followed, it 


would have shut out one large class of opinions altogether. 
We will, however, consider the subject ; and if any modifi- 


cation, equally fair to all parties, should occur to us, we will 
endeavour to meet the wishes of our friends. 


THE COURT. 
Her Magesry intends to honour Claremont with a visit, in order 
that Prince Albert may enjoy a week’s shooting in the preserves 
of the King of the Belgians. The Court has not visited Clare- 
mont since May last, when Her Masesry’s birthday was cele- 
brated there. Her Masestry will return to Windsor Castle 
some time before the meeting of Parliament, and contemplates 
taking up her abode at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday, the 20th 
inst., two days before her state visit to the House of Peers to 
deliver the Speech from the Throne. 


>< >< 


CURRENCY AND THE CORN LAWS. 


Many correspondents have written to us upon the subject of 
“Currency and Cheap Food.” The cry now is, “Repeal the 
Corn Laws.” Let us imagine them repealed, without a change in 
our monetary system, and what would be the result? The gold 
would fly from England to pay for the foreign corn; our limited 
currency would be still further crippled; and our whole com- 
mercial arrangements be placed in difficulties by the very 
measure which is, at this hour, cried up as the universal panacea 
for all our national ills. ‘There is no good in store for England 
until her circulating medium is relieved from the incubus im- 
posed upon it by the false views of Sir Robert Peel. 


THE YANKEE VERSION OF THE OREGON 
QUESTION, 


SINCE every week brings us nearer to the time when the Oregon 
dispute must be finally settled, either by treaty or by force — by 
the pen or the sword — every new document which throws light 
upon the subject, by displaying either facts or feelings connected 
with the case, becomes especially interesting and valuable. The 
past week has afforded three new sources of information ; the first 
being the official correspondence between the authorities of the 
United States and the British Plenipotentiary ; the second coming 
in shape of an octavo volume from the pen of the engineer 
officer, Captain Fremont, who was appointed by the American 
Government to conduct an exploring expedition to Oregon and 
North California in the years 1843 and 1844; whilst the third is 
entitled a “Lecture on Oregon, by the Hon. C. Cushing,” which 
it appears was delivered at the Lyceum, Boston, some five or six 
weeks ago. ; 

The official correspondence is a very heavy and a very dull 
affair, as all official correspondence generally is, and from its long 
columns of wordy fencings and diplomatic “ beatings about the 
bush,” we glean nothing very startling or very new, although it 
is valuable as showing the steps by which the matter in dispute 
has travelled to its present position. The book of Captain 
Fremont, on the contrary, is full of novel facts and graphic 
descriptions. It tells us of the aspect, the productions, and the 
geographical features of the Oregon, — a country more than three 
times as large as Britain, and destined, hereafter, to be occupied 
by a population springing from the British stock, whomsoeve 
time shall show as their rulers. But the last document is th: 
one which bears off the bell. The Lecture — the Lecture is tle 
thing. That tells us the secret. ‘That shows us, better thana 
hundred state papers could do, the real condition of the pubic 
mind in America upon the point at issue between ourselves. ad 
Brother Jonathan. Delivered at a public institution, as a poprar 
exposition of a national difficulty, — addressed to his countryren 
by a functionary who had just before held high Office as the 
Commissioner of the United States to China, — this Lectur of 
Mr. Cushing’s gives us an invaluable clue to the Prevailingline 
of thought and feeling in America upon the Oregon quesion. 
It bears with it the sanction of semi-official avowal, and it ears 
also the stamp of popular approbation afforded by the audence 
of the Boston Lyceum. Had it been delivered to an assmbly 
“ further West,” that approbation would doubtless havc been 
more intense and fiery ; but the simple fact that the citiens of 
an old State, like Boston, could listen approvingly to the state- 
ments, opinions, and deductions set forth in this Lecture, } quite 
enough to prove the prevalent sentiment throughout the Sates. 

Mr. Cushing opens his address by a declaration as to the 
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importance of the Oregon dispute and the ignorance of the 
American editors. He pays but poor compliments to his news- 
paper friends; feelingly alludes “to the deplorable tendency 
which exists amongst us (the Yankees) to copy our ideas from 
England ;” and then dashes into his subject : — 


There is a great region of this continent, washed by the Pacific 
Ocean, and bounded by the possessions of the Mexican republic on 
the south, those of Russia on the north, and those of the United 
States and of Great Britain on the east, which is not yet subjected to 
the lawful government of any European or American power, and it 
is the only remaining part of North America which continues in 
such an anomalous condition. In superficial extent it is nearly 400,000 
Square miles; that is, more than three times as large as the aggregate 
of all the British Islands, and about equal in extent to Maine, New 

ampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia — (393,000 
Square miles) —in other words, to the original thirteen United 
States; and I shall presently show that its value is commensurate 
with its extent. This is Oregon. 


This, then, is the prize which the two nations now struggle 
for. Let us now see what our antagonists regard as an impartial 
statement of the respective claims : — 


To what government does this great territory belong? Great 
Britain says — It belongs to nobody ; that it is in the same condition 
with Massachusetts before the discovery of America; that it is 
unappropriated savage lands, and that, as such, she hasa right to come 
and take it: -—she the general conqueror, she the universal usurper, 
she the exclusive appropriator of all parts of the terraqueous globe 
which may seem convenient to her commerce, Or desirable to her 
ambition. 

She pretends title to no part of it; she glaims the right to invade 
and occupy any part of it, at her discretion. The United States say, 
on the other hand, We have a good and valid title to the whole of it, 
as we think and believe; we are sure we have a perfectly indisputable 
title to all that part of it which adjoins the United States, namely, 
from the 42nd to the 49th parallel of latitude ; Great Britain admits, 
we know, that she has no title to any part of it; and it there be the 
shadow of any ground or claim of right, under which she can justly 
invade and possess any part of it (which we constantly deny ), still such 
claim must apply only to so much of it, and no more, as, being north 
of the 49th parallel, adjoins her existing possessions in America. 

Such is a plain and unvarnished statement of the general nature 
of the pretensions to this territory put forth by the British and 
American governments respectively. No government except the 
United States alleges or pretends any title to the territory; and no 
government, except Great Britain, sets itself up as the occupier and 
master by right of these (and ofall the other) unappropriated parts of 
the earth. 


“Universal usurper,” “ exclusive appropriator,” are hard words 
for the mouth of an official, unless he felt that they appealed with 
certainty to a chord in the minds of his auditors ; nor is the posi- 
tive assertion that England has no title whatever to that which she 
claims, less audacious. But let us proceed: 


Now there are five governments, and only five, which have at one 
time or another had, or been supposed to have, some sort of rights in 
or to Oregon; namely, Spain, France, Russia, Great Britain, and 
the United States. 

Whatever exclusive rights Spain had north of latitude 42 deg., that 
is, in Oregon, she herself, by the Florida treaty, so called, in 1819, and 
afterwards the Mexican republic in 1828, as the successor of Spain, 
have ceded to the United States. 

Whatever exclusive right France had, (if any) she also, by the 
Louisiana treaty, so called, in 1803, ceded to the United States. 

If Russia had any claims, she also, by the treaty of 1825, with the 
United States, and by a correspondent treaty with England, stipulated 
to make no settlements or pretensions south of the southernmost 
point of Prince of Wales island, that is, latitude 54 deg. 40 min., 
which thus becomes the northern limit of Oregon. 


Having thus disposed of the former claims of Spain, France, 
and Russia, very much to his own satisfaction, Mr. Cushing in- 
dulges in a denunciation against the acquisitions of Great Britain 
“all over the world, made by wanton wars of invasion, and the 
bloodiest and most ruthless conquests,” and then goes on to say 
that, — 


“In consequence of the all-grasping ambition of Great Britain, 
and the comparative unambitiousness of all the rest of Europe, the 
controversy is narrowed down to the conflicting pretensions of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The United States claim title to the whole of Oregon, considered 
as the valley of the river Columbia. 

1. By our own discovery. It is conceded that Captain Gray of 
Boston, in the ship Columbia, first of all Christian men, discovered 
and entered, and named the river Columbia; and it is one of the 
points of the right of discovery, that the discoverer of a river holds 
the river valley, the discoverer of a bay the lands on the bay : on which 
principle France held the Mississippi country called Louisiana, Eng- 
land (under France) the St. Lawrence country called Canada, and 
England the northern interior of the continent from Hudson’s Bay 
to the Rocky Mountains. It is also conceded, that Messrs. Lewis 
and Clarke, in the service of the United States, first explored the Co- 
lumbia valley on the land side from the head waters of the Columbia. 
It is also conceded that Mr. John Jacob Astor, a citizen of the 
United States, made the first settlement,on the main waters of the 
Columbia. ‘The American government points to these facts as con- 
stituting a right by discovery, complete and exclusive, unless it be 
doubtful on the side of Spain. 

2. We claim title in right of Spain. It is conceded that Spanish 
navigators from the west coast of Mexico first of all explored the 
coast of California to Cape Mendocino, named after the viceroy 
Mendoza. It is conceded that Spanish navigators first of all explored 
and entered the bay into which the Columbia flows. It is conceded 
that Spanish navigators first of all explored Nootka island and the 
Straits of Fuca. It is conceded that Spain, first of all European 
powers, made a settlement and erected a fort on Nootka Sound. We 
say that these facts might give Spain pretensions to dispute titles with 
the United States; and that her pretensions, whatever they may be, 
being vested in the United States, give additional force to our own 
proper ground of title. 

3. We claim title in right of France, especially as against Great 
Britain. We received Louisiana with limits undefined to the north 
and west, and of course with rights of extension by contiguity until 
the bounds of some other power should be reached. And whatever 
rights in limitation of Louisiana Spain might have on the west, Great 

titain could have none, because, by the treaty of Paris, which gave 
the Canadas to England, the latter agreed that the western limit of 
Seih America Proper should be fixed irrevocably at the Missis- 

pi. 

4. Finally, on the supposition (if, indeed, there be any foundation 

or the supposition) that Oregon is unoccupied savage territory, to 
which no other American power has a better title, we claim title by 
extension of continuity from the United States. 
PARY modest, truly! Now see the other side, as the Yankees 
it: 
1 The British government came forward after the conclusion of the 
ast war (and not before), and claimed title in Oregon — 
at ie virtue of the voyage of Drake in 1580. e replied — 1st, 
Soar: rake was a mere pirate, and could not convey.title; 2nd, that 
ae navigators had gone over all the seas which Drake did, forty 
oi etore him; and 3rd, that England had made no settlement 
er Drake. Whereupon the British government gave up this 
ground of title, and proceeded to allege — 


2. Cook's voyage to Nootka in 1778, We showed that sundry 


ae 


introduce two things: —1. A limitation of the issue of Bank of England notes to 
14,000,0002. on securities, with the addition of the specie and bullion transferred 
to the issue department: 2. A limitation of any future issue to the amount of 
such securities, bullion, and specie. It is the avowed object of the Act to base 
the circulation of the Bank on these three things. And the opinion of its sup- 
porters has been repeatedly expressed that they constitute the oniy safe found- 
ation of banking operations. If, therefore, the specie is drawn out by t'ie holders 
of notes, who are declared entitled by the Act to have their notes paid at 
31.17s. 103d. an ounce of gold, it follows of course that the notes in circulation 
must be diminished in the same proportion. They connot issue notes beyond 
the 14,000,000/., except in exchange for specie or bullion, the most effectual of all 
ways of limiting the issue to their amount. 

Now suppose a bad harvest, such as we have narrowly escaped, (if, indeed, we 
have escaped it this year,) occurs, when undertakings of a gigantic character are 
on foot, and a large quantity of specie is drawn from the Bank topurchase foreign 
grain, or other subsistence, what, under the existing law, must be the conse- 
quence? Must it not be that the paper circulation of the Bank of England, and 
of course of every other bank, will be simultaneously and rapidly contracted ? 
Their own notes pour in to be exchanged for specie to buy foreign grain, or make 
the necessary remittances to foreign undertakings. They cannot issue new ones 
beyond the 14,000,0002., except in exchange for specie or bullion, which is the 
very thing they are every day losing, and which is bought up in all parts of the 
country for foreign exportation. The result is inevitable, that their notes must 
be called in as rapidly as the sovereigns go out. The screw must be put on; the 
circulation must at all hazards be contracted. If 10,000,0002. of sovereigns are 
drawn out to buy foreign grain, or to meet a demand for gold in foreign states, 
10,000,0002, worth of notes must be drawn in to equalise the paper with the stock 
of gold and silver, above the 14,000,000/. authorised to be issued on paper secu- 
rities. The circulation will thus be diminished by 20,000,000/., or nearly a third 
of its amount, and that at the very time when the public interests most loudly 
call for its extension. 

That may occur, too, at a time when speculations the most weighty are on 
foot, and the currency previously in circulation is most required for the wants of 
the community! The evil will not thereby be doubled: it will be quadrupled. 
Like all mischievous panics, its effects wil! go on as the squares. Is it possible 
to contemplate such a state of things without the most serious apprehensions: 
without deep regret that it should be established and perpetuated by Act of Par- 
liament ? Does it not annul the best effects of a paper currency, that of having 
an elastic quality, which causes it to expand when the metallic currency is con- 
tracted, and so obviate the ruinous and lasting effects of such temporary diminu- 
tion on general credit? Is it surprising, when such is the law, that the mercan- 
tile classes watch the sky; that rain for a month in autumn gives a serious 
shock to credit, and that stock of all kinds rises or falls with the changes of the 
barometer? The Bankers’ Act of 1844 should be styled ** An Act for the more 
effectual transferring of panics from agriculture to commerce, and for perpe- 
tuating commercial catastrophes in Great Britain.” 

The result of the whole eppears to be, that the evils of the present monetary 
system, both social and national, are general, pressing, of constant recurrence, 
and decisively demonstrated by experience ; while the dangers anticipated from 
the abandonment of it are trifling, imaginary, and not only derive no countenance 
from actual results, but are clearly proved by them to be unfounded. Is it then 
expedient to continue longer a system fraught with such real and experienced 
calamities, both to the national finances, the public safety, and the interests of 
the vast majority of the people, from a desire to maintain consistency in error, or 
from a vague apprehension of dangers disproved by the actual course of events ? 


Spanish navigators had been there before Cook, in 1774, 1775, and 
1776; andthe British government then gave up this ground, and 
had recourse to — 

3. Vancouver's voyage (by his lieutenant) up the Columbia. 
Thereupon we showed that Gray entered the river Columbia before 
Vancouver, (or Boughton), who, indeed, himself states that he pro- 
ceeded upon information furnished by Gray; and so Great Britain 
ule driven from all grounds of maritime title, and proceeded to 

ege — 

4. Mackenzie's journey across the continent in 1792. But we 
proved from Mackenzie’s journal, that it was the head waters of the 
Tacoutchee Tesse, not the Columbia, that he struck on his way to 
the Pacific. 


Spirit of Queen Bess! hear this Yankee minister, and hear 
the cheers that follow his declaration about your great sea 
captain, Sir Francis Drake, who, as the quaint chronicler has it, 
“ First put a girdle round about the world.” Drake, whose chair 
is treasured in the venerable halls of Oxford, and whose name is 
written down indelibly in the list of England’s Worthies, “ Drake 
was a mere pirate !” 

If this name-calling — this abuse—came from the obscure and 
harmless pen of an anonymous scribbler, or had been uttered by 
an itinerant orator who lived by the pence gathered at the door of 
his hired spouting-room, it might earn only our pitying contempt ; 
but when we find it openly tacked on to a garbled statement of 
historical facts, and mixed up with a most perverted view of a 
most important political discussion; when we find, too, that the 
orator is a minister of the United States government; that the 
scene of this harangue is the public hall of a long-settled, rich, 
populous, and well-educated State; and that, not content with 
uttering, he spreads through the million channels of the press the 
same rash, false, and unseemly views and expressions, to find an 
echo of applause over the length and breadth of his country ; we 
are forced, however unwillingly, to the conclusion, that the natural 
feeling of our American brethren is sadly at variance with what 
all lovers of peace so ardently desire it should be. 

As we progress with his pamphlet we are reminded of the fact, 
that to Mr. Cushing’s good offices we are indebted for an increase 
of the difficulties of the question. ‘During the many years the Ore- 
gon question has existed, the United States have, as before stated, 
at all times manifested a fair and amicable spirit towards Great Bri- 
tain, especially in repeated offers to divide the disputed territory 
between us in almost equal parts, by the parallel of 49 deg., not- 
withstanding the comparative weakness of the rights of Great 
Britain. 

« These offers of the United States were based upon the suppo- 
sition that the parallel of 49 deg. had been established by the 
treaty of Utrecht, by France and England, as the northern limit 
of Louisiana; upon which supposition, in the year 1818, the line 
between Louisiana and the Hudson’s Bay Company, on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains, was fixed by the British and American 
governments. When I came to investigate the subject, eight or 
nine years ago, in Congress, I discovered, to my surprise, that no 
evidence existed, in any work of history, or any diplomatic paper, 
that the line had ever been fixed, in the manner supposed, under 
the treaty of Utrecht. Following up this doubt, I addressed to 
the keeper of the archives of France (through the French minister) 
a note of inquiry on the subject ; and his reply, certifying to me 
that no decision of this line is to be discovered in the French ar- 
chives, confirmed me in the conviction that the current idea con- 
cerning it was erroneous, and that of course the United States 
were under no obligation to stop at 49 deg. as the northern limit of 
Louisiana.” 

So much for the peace-making offices of the late Commissioner 
of the United States to China. His sentiments have most oppor- 
tunely appeared on this side of the Atlantic, to show us the 
favourite views of his countrymen, and to confirm the opinion — 
long gaining ground in England — that America will never be 
content or quiet until every European government has lost the 
last remnant of territorial power in the New World, unless — 
ay, there’s the rub — unless the Union first falls to pieces through 
the rash resolves and unwise ambition of those who should maintain it. 
It will be a sorrowful day in England should the sword be drawn 
upon our foster-brethren, — but if they will rouse the slumbering 
lion, let them blame nothing but their own temerity. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Parliament was on Tuesday formally prorogued with the usual ceremonies to 
the 22d of January, then to meet for the despatch of business. 


Lord Brougham, it is now understood, will not arrive at Grafton Street, from 
his chateau near Cannes, until the second week in Januar y. 

Lord and Lady Joha Russell are prolonging their stay at Minto Castle, the 
seat of the Earl and Countess of Minto, in Roxburghshire. 


Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston were expected to arrive yesterday at 
Broadlands, from a visit to the Marquis of Lansdowne, at Bowood. 


The Emperor of Russia left Rome on the 17th instant. 


THE LATE PRINCESS BorGHESE.—A letter from Rome, in the “ Constitu- 
tionnel,” says :—“ It is in contemplation tofcanonise the late Princess Borghese, 
who was the daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. The great promoters of this 
elevation are the people of Rome and the Princess Adela Borghese, the mother- 
in-law of the deceased. The Borghese family have already collected 100,000 
scudi for defraying the charges of the ceremony if the canonisation be granted.” 


Tue Earr or Ducie has, it is said, disposed of Woodchester Park, the mag- 
nificent family domain in Gloucestershire, to an opulent merchant. The consi- 
deration money is stated to have been 160,0002. 

Mr. Harvey, who with his company were reported lost during the late gale, 
from Guernsey to Exeter, arrived safe in the latter city late last night, after a 
tempestuous passage. 

CONSTANTINOPLE LETTERS announce,’that the commtttee to which the Divan 
had referred the examination of the claims of British subjects in Tripoli, had 
terminated its labours, and that there was every prospect that the long-pending 
negotiation on the subject between the Porte and the British ambassador would 
give rise to no fresh complication. 

THE EXTENSIVE CALICO PRINT-WORKS at Wigton, belonging to the firm of 
Messrs. Halliley and Co., and which formed, in tact, the only description of 
manufacture carried on in the place, took fire early on the morning of Wednes- 
day se’nnight, and in the course of a few hours were almost totally destroyed. 


THE YOUNG WHEAT PLANTS are looking very promising, and there has seldom 
been a better prospect at Christmas for the ensuing harvest than this year. 


THEINFIRMARY AT SALISBURY was threatened with destruction by fire onJ]Thurs- 
day. The flames were first observed in the laundry, but by prompt attention 
they were extinguished before much injury was done. 


Mr. Tatron Ecerton has announced his determination to retire from the 
representation of North Cheshire at the next dissolution. 

THE LATE ACCIDENT ON THE NORFOLK RAILWAY, NEAR THETFORD. — On 
Friday Mr. R. E. Clarke, coroner for the borough of Thetford, held an inquest 
at that place for the investigation of the circumstances attending the death of 
Richard Pickering, the engine-driver, and William Hedger, the fireman, who 
were killed by the accident which occurred at; Kilverstone. Several wit- 
ne:ses were examined, but there was no distinct proof as to the cause of the train 
going off the rails. As the guards with the train were too much injured to 
attend, the inquest was adjourned until such time as they shall be well enough 
to be present. Hedger died in great agony, beeging the persons around him 
to deprive him of life in order to terminate his sufferings. 

CoLoneL REID, the recently elected M.P. for Windsor, took leave of his regi- 
ment, stationed in that town, on Tuesday afternoon. 


Cameos.—By order of the Board of Trade, cameos will in future be admitted 
at a duty of five per cent. 

Her Masesty’s STEAMER RESISTANCE is to return to Monte Video as soon as 
she is refitted, and is to carry the 45th Regiment to the Cape of Good Hope, its 
original destination before it was diverted to another purpose by Mr. Hamilton. 
We are informed, also, that Mr. Hamilton is recalled. 

In our advertising columns will be found some particulars of a new association 
which well deserves the attention of all young tradesmen or others who may re- 
quire extra capital for employment in business, or who may be in the more for- 
tunate position of having surplus funds for investment. The pame of this novel 
provident society is “ The Frugal Investment Association 3 and it exhibits 
many of the best features of a Savings Bank and a Friendly Society, conjoined 
with others peculiar to itself. That the Legislature encourages their promo- 
tion, and that the public appreciates the benefits thus offered, is evident, from 
the many liberal provisions of those laws, and the great increase and successful 
progress of associations established within the last few years, pursuant thereto. 
Such laws are comprised in the statutes 10 George IV. c.56.; 2 William IV. 
c. 37.; 4and 5 William IV. c. 40.; Gand 7 William IV. c.32.; and 3 and 4 
Victoria, c.73. Under their sanction these societies may be formed “ for any 
purpose not illegal,” see 4 and 5 William IV. c. 40. s. 2., with powers, privileges, 
and protection not so readily obtained by other joint stock companies. 

Tue Gun TRADE, BirmincuaM.—Not long since an order for 40,000 stand of 
arms was received in this town from government, in consequence of which, and 
other orders of a similar character, the gun trade here is in a state of high pros- 
perity. Most of the guns ordered, it is said, are to be put in store at the bare 
racks at Weedon. 

Tne EARL or St. GERMAINS succeeds the Earl of Lonsdale as Postmaster- 
General, and will enter upon the duties of the office at the commencement of the 
new year.—Standard. 

The British Museum has been closed until Thursday, the 8th inst. 

Free TRADE, BIRMINGHAM.—The committee of the Anti-Corn Law Associa- 
tion have had a meeting on the subject of the proposed League Fund of aquarter 
of a million, and arrangements, are in progress for aiding the League in this 
effort. 

CuristMas Bounties.—We understand Viscount and Viscountess Comber- 
mere have, according to their annual custom, distributed beef, bread, blankets, 
and clothing’ among at least three hundred of the cottage tenantry on his lord- 
ship’s estates at Wenbury, Newhall, Aston, Frith, Dodcot, Wilkesley, Burley~ 
dam, Combermere, Audiem, &c., in Cheshire, and in the Woodhouses, parish 
of Whitchurch, Shropshire. 


The French government received accounts on Monday of the wreck of the 
Papin war steamer of 160-horse power, on the coast of Morocco, near Mogador. 
The Papin was employed to carry M. Marey-Monge, the French consul recently 
appointed to Mogador in place of M. Helloye Jorrel, to his post. ‘he steamer 
and its cargo are entirely lost, and it is said of that 150 persons on board only 76 
were saved. In addition to the above particulars the following extract ofa letter 
from Lloyd’s agent at Gibraltar will be interesting :—‘' It appears there has 
been a dreadful sacrifice of lives, and amongst the drowned are the new French 
consul for Mogador, two passengers, and all the officers, except one midship- 
man—77 in all. Many were, however, saved by the laudable zeal of Mr. AleX- 
ander Redman, Acting British Vice-Consul at Mazagan, under whom the Moors 
acted in a praiseworthy and humane manner.” 

The Admiralty have forwarded a despatch to Lloyd’s, communicating the total 
loss of the English schooner Dynamene, on a sunken rock off Rock Cess, on the 
13th of September last. The crew, after receiving some cruel treatment from, 
and plundered by the natives, were at last allowed to depart, and were taken on 
board the Australian, where they received every possible kindness, and subse- 
quently the protection of H.M.S. Lily, C. W. Newton, commander. 


OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSAL TO RAISE THE MILITIA. — The members and 
friends of the Birmingham Peace Association have resolved to hold a public 
meeting in the town hall here, in the course of a few weeks, to protest against 


the determination of government to organize the militia, and to petition Parlia- 
ment to introduce an arbitration clause in all our treaties with foreign powers. 


> An 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


We have spoken of the invaluable contribution of Mr. Alison to 
the cause of truth on this most vital subject, in the instance of a sta- 
tistical table with which the volume of his “ England in 1815 and 
1845” is closed. The learned gentleman, with the calmness and 
clearness of a high legal functionary, has summed up the evidence 
and reeorded a decision that we hesitate not to say will be final in the 
minds of all those who consider the subject dispassionately. 

Mr. Alison, by his table, shows, among other most important 
facts, that, although fifty millions of taxes have been remitted since 
1815, and only thirteen millions and a half have been imposed within 
that time and the present, yet that such has been the operation of a 
gold-equivalent currency, as settled in 1819, in aggravating the 
weight of the poor rates, the national debt and taxation, that, estimated 
in quarters of wheat, the first (poor rates) has been quadrupled; the 
national debt, since 1815, has been increased one third, and the annual 
taxation nearly as much; while in 1801 it would have taken only 
seventy million quarters of wheat totally to discharge the national debt; 
and five millions and a quarter, to pay the annual taxation: in 1843, 
and now, it would require to extinguish the total debt three hundred 
and twenty-nine millions, and to pay the taxation annually twenty-four 
million quarters of wheat. But we leave Mr. Alison to speak for 
himself, and we are sure our readers will need no apology for the 
length of the quotation, assured that all who wish to take a compre- 
hensive matter-of-fact view of this at present paramount question 
will possess themselves of the volume itself. 

This is the result as measured in quarters of wheat: as measured in the pro- 
duce of manufactures, the national burdens of all sorts since 1815 have, notwith- 
standing these vast, and to the revenue ruinous reductions, been more than 
doubled. It does not require the gift of prophecy to foresee that such a state of 
things cannot possibly continue much longer. rif 

It is a matter of comparatively little consequence how the addition to the cur- 
rency, so loudly called for by existing circumstances of the country, is to be 
made. The object may be gained either in the way pointed out in the preceding 
pages, or by an issue of bank-notes by Government, to a fixed amount, to be re- 
ceived in payment of the taxes, as recommended by the “ Society for the Eman- 
cipation of Industry.” The material thing is to have the currency expanded, in 
proportion to the extension of undertakings, and not liable to be contracted, asat 
present, in consequence of that very extension, and when its aid is most impera- 
tively required. s f 

In this view, it is in a peculiar manner worthy of consideration, how the neces- 
sary additions to the currency called for by the vast undertakings now in pro- 


gress in all parts of the country are to be provided for under the stringent pro- 
visions of the present Bankers’ Act. 

Here the learned writer quotes the terms of the Monetary Act of 
1844, and thus proceeds : — 


Whoever considers these provisions with attention will see that they practically 


ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTIVES. | 
I. FIRES. 


' _PHILLIPS’S FIRE-ANNIHILATOR FOR INSTANTANEOUSLY 
EXTINGUISHING FIRES BY AERATED VAPOUR. 


? \The amount of property destroyed by fire has become so excessive, 
that the long-established calculations of hazards of insurance no 
longer bear a definite reference to the extent of common casualties. 
This alarming fact has compelled the insurance companies to be 
doubly scrupulous in their engagements for policies; and many of 
the long-established fire insurance offices (no less a number than 
forty-two out of ninety-six) have actually discontinued all fire in- 
surances ; and the dilemma in which the mercantile interests, as well 
as the insurance companies, are now placed, by the seemingly un- 
conquerable ravages of fire, has produced the most earnest desire for 
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the introduction of some more effective means for averting conse- 
quences so fatal to the interests of the community. 

The conflagrations at the Houses of Parliament, the Royal Ex- 
change, the Tower of London, Plymouth Dockyard, the Liverpool 
storehouses, the numerous mansions of the nobility, and the con- 
stant destruction of property, commercial and agricultural, have in- 
duced the government to provide every remedy within the province 
of the legislature; but the subject is proved to be beyond the reach 
of statute laws—beyond the control of bodies of insurance, or of fire 
brigades; yet a subject in itself so vast, comprehending in this 
country alone the yearly destruction of property exceeding in value 
two millions sterling—an amount of property, independent of the 
loss of life therewith connected, most seriously calling for the ex- 
ercise of some more instant and efficient means of protection against 
the ravages of what is truly and proverbially called the “ devouring 
element” than those in ordinary use. 

The report of fires which take place, even in the metropolis, 
where the ordinary means of protection are concentrated, show that, 
notwithstanding the prompt despatch of engines, full supplies of 
water, and the activity of all parties engaged, there is still a lack of 
the ready means of protection which alone can prove effective in 
preventing the immense and ruinous losses, likely indeed to con- 
tinue, so long as engines and water are brought to bear in time only 
to extinguish burning ruins. 

_ Itis well known that fire, although originating from some cause 
in itself trivial, will in a few seconds gain ascendancy beyond the 


“FIFTY MILES AN HOUR” ON THE NORWICH RAILWAY, == DESTRUCTION OF THE TRAIN ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
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useful effect of any water that may be thrown by hand: hence the 
increase of flames at a ratio augmenting every second of time to an 
extent that in a few minutes fearfully exhibits their strength and 
spreading power. Then, and under these circumstances, the alarm 
of fire is given, and within an indefinite period, depending chiefly 
upon distance, engines arrive, which, however, are not brought into 
operation till water and manual power are procured, one or both oč 
which it is often difficult to obtain, until in the mean time the fir- 
has acquired a mastery that renders all efforts to preserve the pre 
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MR. PHILLIPS DISCHARGING HIS FIRE-ANNIHILATOR AGAINST THE BURNING MODEL OF A HOUSE. 
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mises ineffective, showing beyond all argument that the extent and 
amount of destruction occasioned by fire is owing to the difficulties 
contingent to procuring in good time the three connected auxiliaries, 
viz. engines, water, and manual power. 

These remarks lead us immediately to notice a most important in- 
vention, which has just been brought under public notice, and by 
Which the operator is enabled to extinguish fire without water, and to 
do it instantaneously. The apparatus by which this extraordinary 
effect is accomplished has received the name of the FIRE-ANNIHI- 


LaTor ; and working models of it, in action, will shortly be sub- ' 


mitted to public inspection in various parts of the kingdom; and we 
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believe that a powerful company is in course of formation to secure 
for it an opportunity of universal exhibition and trial. , 

It is not the object of this notice to discuss the nature of fire, 
which work belongs rather to the complex study of combustion; but 
it is necessary we should give a glimpse of what we know the prin- 
Ciple of the invention to be. € S O 
the operation, and the substances used in working the fire-annihi- 
lator, are secrets. We are only, therefore, at liberty to say that they 
are chemical, and that they proceed on facts deduced from consider- 
ations of the source of all power —ċhemical action. Fire, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, is a phenomenon which results 
from the union of oxygen, the supporter of combustion, 
the element of flame, and carbon, the element of light. If 
oxygen be withdrawn, the fire ceases. This the fire-annihilator 
accomplishes, A jet of a peculiar gaseous vapour, which possesses 
a greater affinity for the oxygen of the air than the oxygen has for 
the hydrogen and the carbon with which it is combined, is instan- 
taneously generated by the machine, and thrown with extraordinary 
rapidity ‘on the fire, which, being instantaneously deprived of the 
“supporter of combustion,” at once ceases. The extinction is so 
sudden, that in the case of a strong fire, which Mr. Phillips “ put 
out” on board a vessel in the Thames, the operation did not occupy 
“one second ;” and it was compared by the spectators to “a flash of 
lightning.” The invention is one, therefore, which proceeds on a 
sound principle; which is unerring and omnipotent in action ; and 
which, as it is cheap and easy of management, deserves instant and, 
in our opinion, favourable consideration. ‘The forms given to the 
“ annihilators” are those which fit them, first, for public, and second, 
for private use. Of the former, we have the “brigade” machine 
for the extinction of a large fire; the district engine for an 
“awful conflagration ;” a “double” instrument for single houses, 
factories, &c.: and a s 


For the present, the exact principles of | 


hydrogen, | 
If the | 


| fire-annihilator is the simplest form of the invention. 
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circumstances. Of the latter, which are very important, seeing 
“prevention is better than cure,” we have the “ pedestal” annihi- 
lator for staircases, and the house apparatus for rooms. The pedestal 
It may be 
placed in a closet, or made a piece of hall furniture. In case of fire, 
it is carried at once into the room on fire, or if not convenient to do 
so, it may be drawn as nearas circumstances will allow, and the hose 


| being cast into the room, a pin is pressed upon a “double glass- 


guard,” when a discharge of vapour instantly takes place, which 
vapour is rapidly diffused about the apartment or place on fire, and in 
a few seconds the fire is quite extinguished, preserving uninjured all 
property not actually ignited. The vapours employed are produced 
by the decomposition of what it is proposed to call the “ deflagrating 
compound” which is contained within the apparatus; and discharged 
either from the apertures or from the mouth of the hose, as may 
be required. 

One great merit of the invention consists in the extreme simplicity 
of the apparatus, which has no moving parts subject to derange- 
ment, and which, while the same is suited to immediate use on the 
outbreak of a fire, possesses also power to extinguish a mass of raging 
flames even after they have hold upon a building, not only when the 
materials on fire are simply wood, but even oil, spirits, or other in- 
flammable matter, which are known to float upon the surface of 
water, and burn thereon unabated. And hence the value of such an 
instrument for the protection of distilleries, turpentine] works, or 
other hazardous stores. 

The degree of dread of loss from fire which exists in the public 
mind, is made evident by the statistics of fire insurance in Great 
Britain, where alone the value of property insured from fire amounts 
to 670,090,000/. ! This national acknowledgment of fear is fully 
justified by the fact that the average yearly destruction of property by 


hip extinguisher, with hose suited to the | fire exceeds in value two millions sterling. ‘The necessity evident, 
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therefore, for some remedial protection, and the positive and inde- 
pendent powers of the fire-annihilator, leads the inventor to antici- 
pate a very general public exercise of his invention. 


II. SHOCKING RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


In another part of our impression will be found an account of an 
appalling catastrophe on the Norwich railway. On Christmas Eve a 
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Norfolk train, laden with “turkeys,” the gifts of the season — anda 
rejoicing company of people, journeying to meet their families and 
friends, was suddenly “jumped” from the line, the engine and 
tender smashed to atoms, the carriages broken, and some of them 
thrown like shuttlecocks into a turnip field, the enginer and stoker 
killed, and those of the passengers who retained their senses left on 
the instant to scream in helplessness — “ THIS COMES OF GOING AT 
FIFTY MILES AN HOUR.” ‘THEY WERE RIGHT. Our cut shows the 
consequences of the disaster; but the cry of “ fifty miles an hour” 
reveals the cause of it. No such pace can be maintained on the 
narrow gauge, and a line remarkable for its curves, with impunity. 
A smash is to be expected. But while “ fifty miles an hour” was 
the immediate cause of the accident, the defective time-keeping at 
the start appears to have been the influential one. Time was lost at 
starting, and made up in going. To save five<minutes, a rush from 
time into eternity was made by the driver; and it is well the driven 
were not sent with him. They were very near it; and so is the 
public, whenever a driver is permitted to go at a capricious rate. 
The thing ought not to be possible. If a train loses “ the start,” it 
ought not to betallowed to start at all ; and till some such regulation 
is enforced, the public has no guarantee against a repetition of the 
tragedy of Christmas Eve. 


III. Surewrecx. 


‘Tue fearful gales from the north-west that have prevailed for the 
last fortnight have occasioned the most distressing casualties off all 
parts of the coast, and since the destructive storm that happened in 
the early part of 1839 a similar visitation has not been experienced. 
Already we regret to announce, that intelligence has been,received of 
the loss of upwards of one hundred coasting vessels, as also many 
homeward-bound foreign ones with valuable cargoes. One of a re- 
markable character took place on the 18th of December on the rocks 
in Cemaes-bay, on the north-east coast of Anglesey, and witnessed by 
more than 2,000 persons, who had been attracted by the heavy firing 
of the signal guns of the unfortunate vessel. She was barque-rigged, 
X nO an 
about 400 tons burthen, and called the Frankland, Capt. E. C. 
Friend, master, laden with hides, sugar, cotton, and other mer- 
chandise, and was within a few hours of her destination, Liverpool, 
after a favourable passage from Bahia. The particulars relating to 
the melancholy event will be found in the subjoined statement of the 
commander. He states, “The barque under my command arrived 
from Bahia off the above coast at two o'clock in the morning of the 
18th instant, with the wind S. W., or off shore, and a moderate 
breeze, the ship standing along shore, under all sail, for the pilot 
station, when the wind suddenly shifted with a violent blast into the 
N. E. quarter, and the ship in consequence became close on a lee 
shore, and a tremendous gale coming on instantly, the only resource 
we had was to let go the anchors under the lee of the Middle Mouse, 
and cut away all the masts. This was immediately done, and by the 
time the ship held, her stern was only fifty yards from the rock, with 
a dreadful sea breaking upon them, and there seemed not the slightest 
chance of any of our lives being saved. ‘The ship fortunately held on 
till daylight, by which time our guns and other signals of distress 
attracied many persons to the cliff, some of whom promptly came 
down on the rocks, at a great risk, to aid us all in their power. 
After many ineffectual attempts to get a line on shore, I was enabled 
to throw a hanu lead, attached to the log line, on to the shelf of a 
rock, when Robert Griffith and Richard Owen, having lashed a rope 
to themselves, succeeded in reaching it with a boat-hook and line. 
I must here mention the gallant conduct of a youth named Owen 
Highland, who, seeing the line foul of a projecting rock, watched 
the receding of the sea, and rushed out at the risk of his life to clear 
it, when a tremendous sea broke many fect over him, but, on its 
passing off, we and the people on the ciiff were happy to see he had 
clung to the rock, and, wa'ching his opportunity, he reached the shore 
and climbed up the cliff before another sea overtook him; and although 
he rendered us no service, his intrepid conduct cannot be too much 
praised. The line was afterwards blown clear, and by it another one 
and a hawser were sent on shore and carried up the cliffs, by which 
means the crew were, one by one, hauled up in safety, one of the 
cables having previously parted, and the vessel within a few feet of 
the rocks, in peril of being instantly dashed to pieces whenever the 
other one should part. which event took place about two hours after- 
wards, and in less than five minutes the ship was shivered to atoms 
against the cliffs, killing a large Newfoundland dog, and several other 
animals I had on board. ‘The following were the most active of the 
countrymen on the rocks, by whose noble and humane conduct our 
lives were preserved : — Robert Griffith, Richard Owen, Henry 
Griffith, Owen Highland (the youth), John Hughes, Richard Herd, 
Morris Griffith, and James Hughes: in the hope that they might meet 
with some reward from the Humane Society, as an encouragement 
to similar exertions.” It will be seen that the vessel is a perfect loss, 
and the unfortnnate crew lost every thing they possessed, with the 
exception of the clothes they had on. It is reported that the amount 
of the loss of the ship and cargo will exceed 20,0000. 

This “casualty” suggests the desirableness of an extensive pro- 
vision being made along the whole coast of our “ sea-girt isle,” and 
on board all vessels, for the preservation of life and property from shiv- 
wreck. The season is a favourable one for the promotion of such 
an object. Numerous admirable inventions, which serve the desired 
purpose, have been made from time to time, but, wanting notoriety, 
have failed in their benevolent intentions. We have, therefore, on 
public grounds, great pleasure in bringing the following examples of 
contrivances for the amelioration of the horrors of shipwreck under 
general notice. They have all received public rewards, and are all 
deserving the confidence of marine authorities. 

A. Canning's Life Raft. 

This raft is for the purpose of conveying persons shipwrecked over pointed 
rocks, and through breakers of the most formidable description, to a lee shore, 
in cases where even a life-boat or life-raft, constructed upon the best principles 
hitherto made public, would be dashed to pieces. Persons coming ashore upon 
it are not liable to frequent immersion, and are amply protected from the 
violence of the shock in landing. ; 

_The first modification consists of a main-yard or other spar, with two cross 
pieces lashed onjor near each end of it, and kept properly extended by means of 
ropes, To each end of the cross pieces is attached a water-cask, to give buoyancy 
to the raft. From the middle of the main-yard is suspended a platform, on 
which the men are to place themselves. 5 

An experiment was made by Mr. Canning at Cherbourg, in very rough 
weather. The machine being drawn out to the head of the jetty, Mr. Canning 
seated himself on the platform, and the raft being then let loose, was driven by 
the wind across the mouth of the harbour upon the-rocks, and finally was thrown 
by the waves high and dry upon the shore, without any injury to itself or to 
Mr. Canning. 

Mr. W. Ward's proposed Method of communicating with the Shore from a 

stranded Ship, or from a Ship ta windward of the Shore. 

The plan of carrying a line from a ship to the shore by means of a kite has 
been proposed by many persons, and several ingenious contrivances have been 
invented to cause the kite to drop on the ground when it has reached the shore. 
One of the simplest and most effectual means of doing this was_proposed to the 
society by Captain Dancey of the Engineers. The objection to Captain Dancey’s 
and all other similar plans is, that they afford only one chance of success; and, 
therefore, if from miscalculation or accident the kite happen to fall into the sea, 
or in an inaccessible place ashore, it is Impossible to make a second attempt. 

In Mr. Ward’s apparatus the kite istused only as the means of suspending and 
conveying a second line, and therefore admits of several trials being made with 
it, in case the former ones should have failed of success. 

His plan is as follows:—At some feet below the kite he attaches to its strings a 
loop, from the end of which a pulley is suspended ; over this pulley is hung a 
second string, with a weight fastened to it: the other end of the string being on 
board the ship. When the kite has drifted by the wind over the land, no more 
line is given out, and the kite becomes a stationary point, from which the weight 
attached to the end of the line is allowed to drop, and thus to form a communi- 
cation between the ship and the shore. 

Mr. Soper’s Life-Buoy. 

A life-buoy is kept hanging at the stern of every ship-of-war, in readiness to be 
immediately cast loose whenever a man falls overboard. A light spar passes 
through the buoy, to the lower end of which a weight is attached, as ballast, to 
make the buoy float upright, and at the top of it is a plate, on which is fastened 
aport-fire. The- use of the port-fire is to enable the man in the water to see the 
buoy in the night, and also to direct the course of the boat, which is lowered as 
quick as possible to his assistance. The buoy is cast loose by pulling one cord, 
and the port-fire is lighted by pulling another. It is evident, therefore, that the 
latter cord must be pulled first; but in the hurry to cast loose the buoy, it some- 
times happens that the wrong cord is pulled, and the buoy falls iuto the water 
with the port-fire unlignted, the consequence of which is the loss both of the 
man and the buoy. To remedy this evil, Mr. Soper proposes a simple con- 
trivance by which the fixing and slipping are performed by a single line. 
He also proposes an alteration in the form of the buoy, through observing their 
rapid drift to leeward in a strong breeze, and their want of stability when a man 
is attempting to get on the top of them, which any man would attempt to do 
wheu overboard. Where sharks are plentiful, his first thought would naturally 
be to get out of the water as soon as possible: but this the buoys of the present 
form will not admit of his doing. 


Commander Rorte’s Lifeboat. 
Commander Rorie’s lifeboat is a common ship’s boat rendered buoyant, and 


intended to be used, like others, for the regular service of the ship. The 


buoyancy is proposed to be given by fixing a line of copper tubing, 6 inches in 


diameter, along the two sides of the boat just beneath the seats, in lengths of 
6 feet each. Of the boa's in common use in large ships, he recommends the 
six-oared cutter or captain’s gig to be fitted up as described; but if a boat were 
to be built on purpose, he would recommend the length aloft to be 25 feet, the 
It should have wash-boards, 6 inches deep, for use in blowing 
weather, and round or square stern-posts, furnished with flaps or valves on the 
outside, which would remain closed by the pressure of the outward water, and, 


breadth 53 feet. 


at the same time, would afford a discharge for any sea that the boat might ship, 
as far, as least, as their own level, which should be the same as that of the seats. 


The uses of such a boat in various services of war and peace are numerous and 
important, and the bulk and position of the tubes would not be found to interfere 
in any sensible degree with the stowage of the boat, or with the convenience of 


the crew. 
In tropical climates, bamboos, from 4 to7 inches in diameter, may readily be 


obtained; and these being both strong and very light, and also divided at short 
intervals by natural water-tight partitions, would answer the end contemplated 
even better than copper tubes. 

Tassell’s Life-Buoy. 

The objects particularly aimed at, are security of the buoy at the stern of the 
ship; a cavity to receive a man fallen overboard, so as to protect him, in some 
degree, from the spray; and acontrivance to retard, if not to prevent, the buoy 
from drifting out of reach. 

Cooke’s New Raft. 

This raft represents empty half-butts or half-tuns ; and this mode of securing 
them, by lashing spars, prevents the least play in any one of the casks, and, con- 
sequently, :ney are all brought to bear equally the weight with which they might 
be laden. 7 here is no carpenters’ work in the formation of this raft: it should 
be prepared in the part of the deck most convenient for hauling out by the yard 
tackles atter it is finished. 

In the event of a vessel foundering at sea, the middle casks might be filled 
with provisions, which would give the raft stability ; and as many rafts might 
be prepared as might be required to afford refuge to an entire crew. 

The object of getting a rope on a lee-shore from the ship may be attained 
without the aid of rockets or mortars, with a raft of four casks. 

In cases of emergency, any boat may be secured from sinking, though a sea 
may fill her to the gunwale, by being fitted with casks. 

Opinions of Mr. Cooke’s Raft. 
{Letter from Sir T. Hardy.]_ 

I have been favoured with your letter of the 6th inst., as well as a model of a 
raft for the preservation of life in the event of shipwreck. I think the plan very 
ingenious; and so simple, that it is quite within the power of the crew of any 
ship to prepare, according to their wants, as many rafts as are thought neces- 
sary, &c. 

(Letter from Admiral Sir T. Williams, Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth. ] 

All the officers of the navy who have seen the model, concur in expressing 
their conviction of theusefulness of a raft so constructed in cases of shipwreck. 

Commander Beadon’s improved Life- Buoy. 

With this apparatus a man can return to!the ship or go to the shore, or as 
far as the surf, with a line from a stranded ship. It will be next to impossible 
for him to be washed off. 

Commander Beadon considers the present excellent buoy of Lieut. Cooke, as 
now used in the British navy, deficient in two important points: viz. the one an 
effectual plan of preventing the buoy from rapidly drifting from the vessel ; the 
other, means whereby a man may regain the ship when he has succeeded in 
mounting the buoy. ee y 

Beadon’s buoy is a cylindrical tube, made either of copper or sheet zinc, 8 feet 
in length, and 12 inches across at its greatest diameter, each end being tapered 
off to a point, and furnished with eye-bolts, for the double purpose of attaching a 
rope, and of steadying it when suspended at the stern of the vessel by the eyes 
passing over guide-rods. The tube is divided into several compartments, which 
are separated from each other by wooden discs. In these compartments are in- 
troduced metal drums or vessels ; so that, if by an accident to the outer casing of 
the buvy leakage takes place, there is still the drum left: entire, and filling the 
particular compartment. This is a very important feature in the invention. The 
keel of the float is 12 inches in depth. 

A saddle, for a man to sit securely on the buoy, is formed in the central part 
of the float. Two oars are used. j a 

Many modifications in the mechanical arrangement can be made by any ship’s 
carpenter on board. : 

It is a portable life-boat, calculated for use when other boats cannot live, or 


have been destroyed. 


POLICE 
e 

LAMBETH.—IMPUDENT FRAUD.— Benjamin Brown, who had described himsel 
as a railway projector, was charged with defrauding Mr. Charles Jacobs out of 
48l. in cash, and a promissory note for 502. under the following novel circum- 
stances. Mr. Jacobs, who it appeared had been a draper in the Isle of Wight, 
deposed that about the 25th or 26th of November last he caused an advertisement 
to be inserted in the ‘* Times,” of which the following is a copy :— 

“ Douceur of 50/. will be given to any lady or gentleman who can procure for 
the advertiser a permanent situation, mercantile or railway (legally saleable) 
Address, post paid, to A. B., Fost Office, East Cowes, Isle of Wight.” 

Three or four days after this advertisement appeared, he received the follow- 
ing note, bearing the Cowes post-mark of the 29th of Nov. :— 

“ 43. Moorgate Street, City of London. 

“ Sir,—If you will give 1002. I am at liberty of giving you a situation of 75/. 
per annum, on arising salary. I do not ask the money down, but the 100/. must 
be paid into a Lordon banker’s, to meet two bills of 502. each, four and eight 
months after date: it is in a railway office, and forward your answer by post. I 
hold a situation in the line above mentioned. I have enclosed my card. Direct 
to the office. Direct to either of our offices. Sir, I am your obedient servant, 

“ To A.B., Nov. 27. 1845. F B. Brown.” 

Upon this a correspondence took place, and the prisoner mentioned the 13th of 
the present month as the day upon which he should be required to take his 
office. An interview was appointed in town previous to that day, and at that 
interview the prisoner informed him that he was the projector of the Prince of 
Wales, Oxford and London, and also the London and Windsor Railways, and 
that he could have a situation as clerk on either. He (witness) at the time asked 
him if these railways were registered, and he replied, “ Yes; it’s all right ; ” and 
upon the faith of that, he (witness) paid him 502. down. It was proved that no 
such railway existed, and that the prisoner was a ‘‘ stag.’ He was ultimately 
committed for trial. 

GUILDHALL.— LIABILITY OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS BEING 
RATED TO THE Poor.—Mr. Clarkson, the barrister, attended before the sitting 
aldermen, to support a summons issued at the instance of the churchwardens 
and overseers of St. Botolph, Ald-rsgate, against Mr. Stacy, the secretary and 
resident inhabitant of the City of London Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Aldersgate Street, to show cause why they refused the payment of nine quarters 
poor rate, assessed by the parish authorities upon the premises, amounting to 
the sum of 387. 10s. Mr. Clarkson said that as it was not denied the premises 
were iu the parish, the onus lay upon the defendant to show and prove that the 
institution was exempted from the liability of being rated. 

Mr. Stacy said that the rate was illegal, and that under the Act of the 6th and 
7th Vict. cap.36., the society was exempt from the assessment, it being expressly 
provided by that act that no building devoted to the purposes of science, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts exclusively, should be chargeable to any rate, and he 
therefore contended that the premises of the institution, being devoted entirely 
to such purposes, were exempt. Mr. Clarkson inquired whether the rooms of 
the institutions were not let out for the purpose of meetings, and whether the 
newspapers and periodicals of the day were not read ?—which was admitted. 
The learned counsel upon that submitted whether it could be said that a build- 
ing so conducted was devoted to the mere purposes of science, 

The magistrates left the court to consider their judgment, and after being ab- 
sent for a long time, returned, and gave their opinion in writing, that all such 
portions of the institution as were not wholly and solely devoted to literary and 
scientific purposes were liable to be rated. It was, however, agreed that the 
summons should stand adjourned, the parties in the meantime being at liberty to 
make an arrangement between themselves, to prevent the case going to the 
sessions. ; 

MarYLEBONE.—ALLEGED SWINDLING.— Monday having been appointed for the 
re-examination of Frederick William Kelly, better known by the appellation of 
“ Captain Kelly,” the court was thronged with parties who, owing to the publi- 
city which had been given tothe former proceedings, were anxious to obtain a 
sight of the prisoner. On the prisoner being again brought up, another charge 
was preferred against him by Mrs. Oakey, for stealing a gold watch, value fifty 
guineas, from her house. Mr. Driscoll, pawnbroker, Lower John Street, Gol- 
den Square, produced the gold case of a watch pledged by the prisoner on the 4th 
of September last, for 3 , in the name of John Wilson, 8. Boyle Street. Shortly 
after the pawning, he (prisoner) came again to the shop, stating that he had lost 
the ticket, and upon his applying to witness for a declaration to that effect, a 
printed form was delivered to him. Sergeant Gray produced the said declara- 
tion, which he found, amongst other property, at the prisoner’s apartments in 
Boyle Street. Mrs. Oakey identified the case as being hers, and said that the 
watch of which it had formed a part had been in her family upwards of forty 
years. Mr. Rawlinson: I feel it my duty now to tell you that you will be sent 
to Newg:te for trial, and that you are at liberty to say anything or not, just as 
you think proper ; whatever you say will be taken down, and may be used either 
for or against you; you can now do as you like. Prisoner: I know nothing 
about the watcn (he had before denied having stolen the razor, and asserted that 
the spoon which he took by mistake was pledged by the female without his 
authority). The magistrate read some letters he had received from the country, 
in which details were given of various swindiing tricks by a person answering to 
the prisoner’s description. The prisoner was fully committed for trial upon 
three charges ; and on his being taken tothe cell in the yard by Mitchell, the 
gaoler, he was saluted by a number of persons with, * Now Kelly, you’re caught 
at last. Good-bye; we shall see no more of you for at least ten years.” 

MARYLEBONE. — A Hint ro EXTORTIONATE AND RUFFIANLY CABMEN. — Fre- 
derick Fisher, driver of the cab No. 2461, was charged by Charles Teakle, Esq , 
35. Camden Villas, Camden Town, with the following outrageous misconduct: 
— Between twelve and one on the evening of the 24th inst., complainant and his 
wife got into defendant's vehicle in the Haymarket, and were driven home. On 
arriving there Mr, Teakle paid nalf-a-crown, which somewhat exceeded the legal 
fare. Defendant not being satisfied with this, demanded Sd. extra, for “ back 
carriage,” but as he (Mr. Teakle) was satisfied he had no right to pay anything 
of the sort, he gave defendant his name, at the same time telling him that he was 
at liberty to take out a summons should he think fit to do so. Defendant then 
abused him very grossly, and putting himself into a fighting attitude, threatened 
to ** vive it to him,” and he continued his abuse for a long while. He also 
knocked at the door, and otherwise created an annoyance, so much so, that Mrs. 
Teakle was greatly alarmed, and she did not recover herself for seme time after- 
wards. Mr. Rawlinson decided that the defendant was not entitled to back fare, 
setting down as he did, at the spot alluded to, and considering that the case was 
one of a very gross nature, he committed the defendant, without the infliction of 
any fine, to the House of Correction for a month. 


LITERATURE. 


The Eventful Epoch; or the Fortunes of Archer Clive. By Nicholas 
Michell. 3 volumes. Simpkin and Marshall. 


Without any great originality of conception, or novelty of treat- 
ment, these three volumes yet possess that one great merit of a 
romance, the power of leading the reader on from chapter to chapter, 
until the denouement of the story releases the enchained attention. 
The scene selected by the author is London; the time, that eventful 
epoch “ when the republican madness of the first French revolution 
threatened destruction to all dynasties; the characters include an 
English peer, kind-hearted and generous; his lady, an imperious 
and mercenary beauty; his daughter, amiable, deformeg, and in love; 
his son, Coarse, sensual, and cowardly ; a nephew, talented but penni- 
less; a self-educated genius, bitten by the prevalent opinions of the 
day, and blessed with a devoted wife; a mysterious disciple of Epi- 
curus, who walks through the world talking philosophy, and perpe- 
trating villanies of the deepest die with a smooth face and an unruf- 
fled temper. In various parts of the story, we get glimpses of the 
great men of that day, who congregated at the clubs, including Pitt, 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Talleyrand, (who then occupied, says our 
author, a small house on Highgate Hill, and subsisted upon the 
money raised by the sale of his books,) John Kemble, Barry, Nolle- 
kins, and Fuseli. This is dangerous ground. It is a bold task to 
undertake the sketching of such men, and few writers succeed in 
such attempts; yet Mr. Michell is more successful than many who 
have made the essay before him. He is more happy, however, in 
other scenes, from one or two of which we may make an extract. 
Pellew joins one of the secret societies common at the time. 


THE CONSPIRATORS. 


Leaving Lambeth Church, and its little burial ground heaped with the dust of 
centuries, on his left hand, he struck into a narrow street. Another and ano- 
ther ill-lighted and squalid avenue was threaded, until he stood beneath a low 
and mouldering archway. The houses in the vicinity were occupied by the 
lowest and poorest orders of the people, and many of these buildings had fallen 
entirely into decay. One lamp, glimmering at a distance on a lofty post, shed as 
much light as the thief and lurking criminal desired. No riotous voices were 
heard, but ogcasionally careful steps would steal from an adjacent house; or 
some man, either pursuing or dreading pursuit, would rush by, his shadow being 
cast on the wall for an instant, as he crossed the feeble lamp-rays, and then his 
retreating figure would be lost in the gloom beyond. Pellew groped his way 
under the arch, and, passing up a court, paused before a door which appeared to 
communicate with some underground cellar; he stooped, and gently tapped, 
whispering, at the same time, through the crevice, the watchword of the society 
to which he belonged — “ Friends of the Human Race.” These words, as potent 
as the music-spell of Orpheus which opened the gates of Tartarus, caused the 
heavy door to move on its rusty hinges, and Pellew, having been scrutinised for 
a moment by the janitor, who held his horn lantern to his face, was permitted to 
descend a ladder ; this conducted to a narrow passage, some six feet below the 
level of the street; and passing forward, Pellew entered a spacious room, or 
what, in truth, had formerly been the cellar of an extensive dealer in wine. 

At intervals, inserted in the notches of stakes driven into the ground, burned 
several tallow candles: wooden forms extended across the vault, capable of ac- 
commodating about two hundred individuals. At the head of the room wasa 
table, dingy and worm-eaten, in keeping with the rest of the garniture of the 
place; three chairs were also set there — one for the secretary, another for the 
corresponding member, and the third, more dignified in its dimensions than its 
fellows, for the president of the society. In imitation of Roman forms, a tribune 
or pulpit was erected near the president’s chair, and into this, members who 
were desirous of delivering their opinions, were expected to mount. Busts of 
the elder and younger Brutus, of Sidney, Hampden, and other immortal patriots 
displayed in niches along the dark walls, completed the picture presented by this 
republican hall — this council-chamber of the “ Friends of the Human Race.” 


THE DISCUSSION. 


About fifty members of the society of the “ Friends of the Human Race” had 
already assembled, and each minute was adding to their number, for the men, 
from precautionary motives, took care not to arrive in a body. As Pellew ad- 
vanced along the room, marked deference and respect were paid him, and greet- 
ings and bows intimated that he was an object of no inconsiderable iuterest.. He 
seated himself at the table, for he Mad recently been elected to the office of cor- 
respondent to the town and country branches. That assembly was a wild mix- 

ure, partly composed of individuals moving in a respectable sphere of life; but 

the greater number belonged to the lower orders. Some were induced to join 
the club from the mere hope of obtaining money, and station in the world, by 
the overthrow of the aristocracy, and the Agrarian division of their lands. 
Others, decided anarchists, anticipated with delight the downfall of all existing 
institutions, and longed,-in the spirit of their prototypes in France, to imprison, 
banish, or behead all those who were guilty of holding opinions contrary to their 
own. The minority, and among whom was the foster-brother of Clive, were 
sincere enthusiasts, worshippers of the ideal republics of Plato and Sidney, and 
who, by a strange perversion of their reasoning faculties, esteemed the most 
fierce and bloody Jacobins of France as regenerators and patriots, and were 
ready to sacrifice their private interests and shed their blood for the imagined 
welfare of their country. To conclude our description, we may observe that 
each individual, in order to guard against danger, or a surprisal by the officers of 
government, had provided himself with arms; the short pike, the sword, and 
the pistol were concealed beneath their garments; and they who had not money 
to purchase these weapons, carried heavy sticks loaded at the end with lead. 

The hour baving arrived when their deliberations usually commenced, the 
president rang his bell, and proceeded to open the business of the evening. This 
honourable functionary was an attorney without practice ; for had it been other- 
wise, he would certainly never have turned philanthropist, or talked of purging 
the entire body of existing laws. Discontent had raised him to his present emi- 
nence. After a long oration touching the immorality and utter uselessness of 
that order of men called the aristocracy ; after dwelling on the tyranny of kings 
in general, and the rottenness of the constitution ; after descanting on the 
divine nature of liberty, and the beauty of virtue, he proposed that a pamphlet, 
then on the table of the club-room, the subject of which was “ the general 
equality of the human race,” should be read to the Society, and that it should be 
put to the vote whether the same deserved the honour of being printed and cir- 
culated. 

THE BETRAYAL. 

The orator, out-breathed and exhausted, paused, throwing back the hair that 
had gathered on his hot forehead. But an incident now occurred which attracted 
the attention of all present. One of the keepers at the door rushed into the 
midst of the assembly, pale and trembling with affright. 

“ We are betrayed !” he gasped: the ominous word “betrayed” silenced, as 
by magic, every voice; each looked to his neighbour for some explanation of the 
fearful announcemeut, and whispered the word “ betrayed l? 

“ What mean you, fellow ?” cried the president from his chair; but before an 
answer could be returned by the man, a member, who had darted down the pas- 
sage, returned, crying ‘‘ Soldiers! soldiers ! — we are surprised — we are sur- 
rounded by soldiers !’’ 

Heavy blows were now heard at the outer door, which had been partially 
secured by the porter. No doubt, therefore, existed as to the imminent danger 
in which the society stood. Yet we must do the republicans the credit to say 
that they were by no means panic-stricken each man produced his pistol, his 
sword, or his pike, and the president standing in front, they were prepared to 
receive thcir formidable enemies. The assault on the door was continued —it 
fell—and an oflicer, followed by several privates, rushed up the passage. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 


Bentley opens the new year with his old corps of contributors, the 
only perceptible change being the promotion of Mr. Maxwell and 
Brian O'Linn to the first page, vice Albert Smith and the Mar- 
chioness of Brinvilliers. The Gaol Chaplain closes his narratives; 
the author of “ Ledbury” tells us a Real Ghost Story, and, in ad- 
dition to the usual etching by Leech, we have a capital portrait, anda 
short memoir of our capital friend Alfred Crowquill. From a paper 
evidently written by one well acquainted with the mysteries of play, 
let us quote i 


A WORD ABOUT GAMBLING HOUSES. 


Crockford’s magnificent mansion in St. James’s Street reared its proud head 
in open acknowledgment of the purpose for which it was erected, and standing 
as it did under sanction and patronage by the aristocratic and wealthy of the 
land, and free from all interruption by magisterial authority, it was taken by 
the whole tribe as a guaranty for the undisturbed exercise of their like avoca- 
tions. The district of play now extended itself in both eastward and westward 
direction. The neighbourhoods of Leicester Vields and the Quadrant had 
caught the infection, and houses of every description, and affording opportunity 
of ruin to every man, however low his station or high his quality, were con- 
tinually springing up, under the conduct, too, of a less scrupulous and more de- 
termined set of adventurers, who, in defiance of all law and decency, opened 
wide their doors by day and night — the sabbath not even excepted — to all who 
presented themselves. The majority of this class confined not their pursuits to 
the fair resuits of the game, but resorted to the most fraudulent practices to 
effect their great object of gain. Visitors were victimised off-hand by means of 
confederacy between bonnets or pretended players and the bankers, and the 
whole system became so palpably villainous in practice that public outery again 
forced attention on the authorities. The Quadrant, in Regent Street, was abso- 
lutely overrun by the nuisance of gaming-houses. The penetration and judg- 
ment of the enterprising fraternity lost not tight of the peculiarly-favoured 
position of this central locality for passing custom, and accordingly commenced 
Operations therein; and in a very short time there appeared on the north side, 
within the limit of the County Fire Office and Glasshouse Street, no less than 
six gaming-establishments open to all comers ; and the spirit of opposition to 
each other became so strong, that they resorted to the daring and insolent 
method of sending out messengers or touts to parade the street with cards, which 
they failed not to thrust into the hands of every passing individual, announcing 
that at such and such a number of the street the amusements of roulette and 
French hazard were constantly in operation. By this method, and through the 
still more cunning and objectionable agency of many unfor:unate females who 
tenis the locality, hundreds of young inen were tempted to the scenes of play, 

ouths just emerged from scholastic control and positioned in places of trust; 
bankers’ clerks and oflicials of government departments, shopkeepers, shopmen, 
and apprentices, butlers, valets, men-cooks, and others, without distinction, were 


invited ; and it is a known fact that the first establishment that started in this 
Ocality, realised in a few months above twenty thousand pounds. The system of 
thrusting cards into the hands of youths and striplings is thought to have done 
much to bring the parties under the marked displeasure of the magistracy, for it 
s reported that many parents and masters gained cognisance of such practice, 
and receiving the identical cards from their more prudent children and appren- 
tices, forwarded the important documents to the secretary of state, with some 
impressive comments on the dire consequences that must result to society if so 

angerous a practice were not put a stop to; and it is by no means improbable 
that this course, aided by the active exertion of several respectable tradesmen in 
the neighbourhood, may have had its full effect in the proper quarter, for, in the 
Course of time, a most determined war was waged with the houses, and ulti- 
mately they were completely exterminated. 


The Dublin University offers fewer good papers than usual, the 


number being chiefly made up of reviews, literary and political. Here, 
however, is a trifle worth the space it will occupy :— 


TO A MOTHER SMILING ON HER SLEEPING INFANT. 


Enthusiast fond, whom hope beguiles, 
What visions dost thou see ? 

Thou gazest on the babe with smiles, 
Thinking what he will be. 


Gaze on and smile —in after years 
When time has changed the scene, 
Thou'lt gaze upon the man with tears, 
Thinking what he has been. 
Dolman's Magazine improves in the quality of its contents. From 
a series of similar sketches let us select a specimen: — 


LOUIS XVIII. AND MURAT. 

When, in 1793, the Comte de Provence journeyed incognito with d’Avaray from 
Hamm to Turin, he had a curious rencontre in a Swiss inn, which he thus de- 
scribes : — 

“ We fell in here with two Frenchmen. One of them was attached to the 
embassy of the republic, the other was a free and easy youth, whose arrogant de- 
Meanour attracted my attention. He wore a captain’s epaulettes, and I took a 
fancy to enter into conversation with him. My companions withdrew, and left 
us together. I was passing myself for an Englishman, on his road to Italy. 
‘ Monsieur,’ said I, as I approached the stranger, ‘is it long since you left 
France?’ He started, examined me from top to toe with an air of invidious 
scrutiny, and reddening as he spoke, replied: —‘ There are no longer any 
Messieurs in France, but only citizens.’ ‘ Well, then, pardon me, citizen, if I 
have given you offence.’ ‘ You are not a Frenchman,’ he resuméd with an em- 
barrassed air, ‘ and cannot, therefore, be aware of our new usages.’ ‘If peace be 
established, I shall certainly visit France.’ ‘ You, sir?’ he rejoined with 
warmth, ‘never shall set foot there, so long at least as I live!’ ‘Do you mean 
personally to designate me, or my countrymen in general ?’ The young officer, 
fixing upon mea pair of handsome but fierce eyes, rejoined : —‘ Sir, my name is 
Murat, and I have served in the constitutional guard of the ty— last king.’ 
Then, with a less lofty manner, and lowered tone, he continued : — ‘ I know who 
you are, sir, and I am very sorry that I have met you.’ * You area soldier anda 
man of honour,’ I replied, ‘ and I can have nothing to fear from you.’ ‘ Country 
before all, answered Murat, ‘yes, before all! Such at least ought to be my 
maxim. Monsieur, I advise you not to sleep here.’ With these words, ‘he 
bowed, and quickly withdrew. I reflected upon the course which I ought to pur- 
sue, and prudence suggested the impolicy of trusting to the dubious generosity of 
a hot-headed republican. I consulted d’Avaray, who became alarmed for my 
safety, and would not be satisfied till we had resumed our journey. When for- 
tune, at a later period, had raised Joachim Murat to the throne of Naples, I re- 
cognised in him the young French officer who had driven me so abruptly from 
my sleeping quarters. I could not be certain whether he had betrayed or kept 
the secret of my birth, and in this dilemma, feltin his regard some sort of gratetul 
feeling. When, therefore, I returned to Francea second time, and heard that he 
was an unfortunate fugitive, | gave express orders, that if arrested in my do- 
minions, his life should be spared.” * * * * * 


Hood, Blackwood, and Fraser have not come to hand, and must 
therefore stand over for a week. Amongst the minor monthlies the 
Union (a new venture), Sharpe's Magazine, and Robert of Artois de- 
serve favourable notice, did space allow. 


>e 
MUSIC. 

Music 1N Vienna. — Dreyshock has given two concerts in 
Vienna during the preseut month. His left-hand performance of 
«“ God save the Queen,” produced great sensation. His octave play- 
ing, and vibrating a single note of a group struck at once, are the 
peculiar features of this great pianist. Molique has given one con- 
cert, that was not fully attended, for which the critics remonstrate 
with the Viennese in forcible language; the fact is, that the musical 
world is now distracted with novelties, and Berlioz and David mono- 
polise, for the present, the patronage of the dilettanti. Molique is 
highly esteemed for his compositions, as he deserves to be, but some 
of the critics think his violin playing deficient in variety of colour- 
ing; for my part, the excellence of his music blinds me to the de- 
fects complained of in his performance. 

Sa 
A TREW AND RYGHTE EDYFYINGE BALLADDE; 


SHOWING HOW A SEEDY YONGE MANNE WOLD SELL HYS SOULE TO SATAN, AND 
WHAT FOLLOWED THEREFROM. 


(From “ Puncn.’’) 
A vouthe there was of changefulle lotte, 
Now bryghte, now seedie broune ; 
Hee called hymselfe ‘ a kiddie swelle,” 
And lived upon ye toune. 


Hys youthfulle pryme hee waisted alle 
In synne and godlesse revell ; 

And oft played hee unlawfull gaimes, 
And oft hee played ye devill. 


Atte length a freend, who oft before 
Hadde counselled hym to wronge, 

With trecherous pitie, acted welle, 
Thus wagged hys wilie tongue: 


“ Thou knowst my garbe how sere before, 
“ Thou seest its bryghtnesse now ; 

“ My tinne is flushe; alte this I gayned 
“ By boldnesse, as mayst thou.’’ 


“ How?” eager cryed ye seedie one ; 
Thus answered hee cf bronze: 

“ My frende, I maide alle this and more 
$s by Diddelsexe Junctiounes.”” 
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“ Who may hee bee,” thus asked hys frende, 
“ Who hath such wondrous poure ?’”’ 

“ A necromauncer strange,” quothe hee, 
“« And dwelles in secret boure.” 


Fulle soone hee stoode within ye roome 
Where ye oulde sage dyd dwelle ; 

Strange lynes around and mystic schryppe 
Sette forth a dismalle selle. 


“ What woldst thou here ? ” in awfulle voice 
Thus asked ye manne of synne ; 

Ye seedie raska!le wynked hys eye, 
And brefely answered—“ Tinne.” 


“ Syene here thy naime : ”—ye youthe complyed ; 
“Ere Sol hathe kyssed ye floode 

“ Seven tymes, brynze thou to mee ten droppes 
* Of humanne heartis bloode. 


“ And shouldst thou fayle dire shalt thou rue; ” 
This checked ye youthe hys lautfe ; 

And straighte hee soughte a potte-house neare, 
And called for halfe-and halfe. 


Daye rolled on daye, hys frendes hee prayed 
o aid hym in hys neede ; 
Each after each, he trved them alle— 
But uot a soule wold bieede. 


Soe, when seven sunnes had rase and sette, 
Hee fayld hys tryste to keepe. 

And recklesse soughte hys lowlie couche, 
But not, alas ! to sieepe. 


Wren mornynge came, ch dire to telle! 
He was hymselfe no more: 

On handes and feete of nornie hoofe 
He ranne alonge ye floore. 


From heade to foote was shaggie hayre ; 
His brow encyrelynge wragge 
O’ertopped a payre of antlers hyghe: 
In shurte—he was a stagge ! 


But ave hee mournd hys deadlie synne, 
Unpityed and unseene ; 

And myndefulle of hys former lyfe, 
Sitll preyed upon ye greene. 


ot MORAL. 
ake solemne warnynge ye who hope 
Withouten toyle to ene j 
st when ye sygne some mystic schryppe, 
Ye sygne yourselves to Satan. 


THE PICTORIAL TIMES. 


A RAILWAY 


Mr. Horry appeared at the Mansion House upon the part of the proprietors of 
a paper called “ Bradshaw’s Railway Gazette,” to represent certain matters con- 
nected with what was designated the Great European Railway Company. The 
prospectus of the company had been advertised in several newspapers, but the 
shares, if ever any appeared, were never quoted anywhere except in the “ Iron 


“PROMOTER.” 


Times.” Amongst the papers in which the advertisement was published was 
“The Times,” and that establishment was, he had no doubt, paid for the inser- 
tions; but “ Bradshaw’s Railway Gazette ” had never received one farthing, and 
it was in the vain attempt to obtain payment that the whole affair was found to 
have nothing like a bona fide foundation, although the projectors professed their 
object to be to bring out railways all over the world, especially in that part 
which appeared under the head of Europe. The necessity for inquiry having 
most unequivocally exhibited itself by the refusal to liquidate the just demand, 
application was made at the office in St. Helen’s Place, where the messenger was 
informed that it was necessary to write to the secretary upon the subject. A 
letter was accordingly written to Mr. Edmund Smith, who called at the office 
of the “ Railway Gazette” with the information that the letter had been laid 
before the board. 

The Lord Mayor — Who is Mr. Edmund Smith ? 

Mr. Adams stated that Mr. Smith was secretary to the company. 

The Lord Mayor—Where does he come from? Mr. Adams— Nobody 
knows. 

Mr. Horry proceeded — Inquiry was made at the Register-office, and it was 
there stated that the only person registered for this great European Railroad 
pee was Mr. Edmund Smith, gentleman, of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 

nn Fields. 

Mr. Adams— That Mr. Smith constitutes the board and the officers of the 
company in his own person. 

Mr. Horry said a promise had been for a considerable time held out that the 
names of the provisional committee should be published, but it never appeared 
that there ever was such a character in the company as a provisional committee- 
man, or a solicitor, or a banker; and the project was utterly unknown on the 
Stock Exchange. i 

The Lord Mayor — But how can it be said that any fraud has been practised ? 
I cannot see how. Have they received money for shares ? 

Mr. Horry — In all probability they have, but we cannot say positively. “ The 
Times” newspaper, no doubt, would not insert the advertisement without the 
money, so that the inference is, that the shares have been paid for, but the pro- 
ject does not appear in any of the authorised lists of the Stock Exchange. Not- 
withstanding that nothing can be heard of the company, a railway daily paper 
quotes the shares at a premium, the inference from which is, that an attempt 
is being made to give them a fictitious value for the purpose of obtaining pur- 
ehasers. It is proper to observe that Mr. Adams, after having repeatedly called 
at the office for payment of the demand, which amounted to 25/., was surprised 
at his first visit upon seeing pasted upon the door his own name under the de- 
signation of a bankrupt who had failed in 1832. Now he never in his life had 
been a bankrupt, so that it was quite evident that the notice was intended to 
show to what the parties were disposed to resort in order to check the impetuo- 
sity of claimants. 

Mr. Adams—I went to Mr. Groom, the official assignee, and asked him 
whether I was the person meant in the notice, and he said, ‘* Certainly not — 
the person meant is dead.” 

Here Mr. Edmund Smith, who had been near the witness box all the time, 
requested to be heard. He was, he said, the Mr. Smith alluded to by Mr. Horry, 
who had come forward charged with a monstrous batch of falsehoods against the 
Great European Railway Company. He (Mr. Smith) was the private secretary 
to the promoters of the company, and his was the only registered name for the 
company, which was not likely to suffer from that circumstance, and although 
he was not a professional man, he could clearly show into what errors the 
learned counsel, who was so unworthily engaged in this case, had fallen. He 
wished to be cautions in the language he used before the chief magistrate of the 
first city in the world, but he must say that a more thorough-born ruffian than 
had come forward to substantiate a complaint against respectable men, from 
whom he had endeavoured to extort, never before appeared. It was false to ine 
sinuate that the company were without funds, or had raised funds by improper 
means. It was false to say that there was no provisional committee, and all the 
other assertions made tothe prejudice of the gentiemen engaged in the com- 
pany were equally without foundation, and the offspring of a spirit of intimida- 
tion and unjust exaction. The collector of Mr. Bradshaw had called at the office 
with an unjust demand. To pay the sum of 20,000/. was with them a matter of 
no difficulty, but they were determined to pay none but just demands. ‘They 
had very recently paid 2000/., and they were ready to liquidate every farthing 
for which they were in fact, or in honour, responsible. But it had been said that 
there was no provisional committee. He had the list in his hand, and he would 
show it to the Lord Mayor, but neither Mr. Horry nor Mr. Adams should see it, 
for he knew that the respectable names in it would be subjected to litigation by 
lawyers who derived advantage from harassing gentlemen. The lord mayor 
would know a great many in that list, which contained the names of great landed 
proprietors, esquires, baronets, aldermen, lieutenants, and deputy lieutenants 
of counties, clergymen, magistrates, officers in the army and navy, and directors 
of the East India Company. A more respectable provisional committee could 
not, in fact, by any possibility be formed, but then they would not tolerate any 
extortionate demand. 

Mr. Horry — Mr. Adams will abandon the account altogether, if you will 
prove that you have a respectable provisional committee. It is not by the pro- 
duction of private papers to the lord mayor, that you can form a fact of this 
description. 

The Lord Mayor (to Mr. Horry) — Why, if Mr. Bradshaw or Mr. Adams 
hayo this claim, are not law proceedings commenced. It appears that there are 
funds. 

Mr. Adams — It is not worth the trouble. There is no use in going into a 
court of law. Iam the publisher of Mr. Bradshaw’s paper, and we had the order 
from Mr. Smith to insert the advertisement. 

Mr. Horry — If we are satisfied that it is a bona fide provisional committee we 
shall throw up the 25/. 

The Lord Mayor — Well, it is a mere matter of debt, and a remedy is to be 
found if the claim be put in the Mayor’s Court, in which I have been told there 
is a greater quantity of business since I advised that alternative than has ever 
before been known. Eventually the case dropped. 


——— 
INQUEST ON THE EARL OF PORTARLINGTON. 


On Wednesday an inquiry took place before William Carter, Esq., coroner for 
East Surrey, in the drawing-room of the residence of the Earl of Portarlington, 
in the Kennington Road, as to the death of that nobleman, which took place 
under very melancholy circumstances. The jury having viewed the body, which 
was lying in an adjoining room, Miss S. Barr was examined, and stated that the 
deceased earl had resided with her and her father for the last two years ; his age 
was about 63. On Sunday last he had been writing in the drawing-room, and 
observing a boy selling oranges in the street he made a remark that he thought 
it ought not to be permitted. He appeared then in excellent health, and after- 
wards went to his bed-room to wash his hands. While there she thought she 
heard a gurgling noise, which induced her to go to the door, and he appeared to 
have fallen down as if ina fit. Mr. Nairne, the surgeon, was sent for and came 
immediately ; but he said he was quite dead. 

The coroner — Did you observe any thing fall from his hand at the time ? 

The witness replied that she did not. 

The coroner — Have you reason to think that he took prussic acid or any other 
poison. 

Miss Barr said she was satisfied he did not, for he clung too fondly to life, and 
his death was most unexpected, for he always boasted of the excellent health he 
enjoyed. He had been much distressed in his mind of late. In her opinion he 
had died from natural causes. 

Mr. Charles Nairne, of 8. China Place, Kennington, surgeon, deposed, that 
abont two o'clock on Sunday a very urgent message was sent to him to go to 
the deceased's residence, as he wasin a fit. He did so immediately, but on his 
arrival found him dead. There was no external marks of violence, and nothing 
to indicate the cause of death. The coroner said, that on the previous day, when 
the inquest was to have been held, he had been informed that such was the fact, 
and he had in consequence adjourned the inquiry for the purpose of making a 
post mortem examination of the body. Mr. Nairne continued, and said he had 
made the examination, in the presence of Mr. Wildbore and Mr. Parrott. On 
opening the chest he found the large vessels of the heart greatly ossified. The 
substance of the heart was quite healthy. ‘There was congestion of the vessels 
of the brain, and considerable effusion of serum in the ventricles. The state of 
the heart and brain was quite sufficient to cause very sudden death. There were 
no signs of his lordship having taken anything. ‘The coroner having shortly 


adverted to the evidence, the jury returned immediately a verdict of “ Died 
from natural causes.” 
—— > =< 


Iris! Law Appointments. — The “ Dublin Mercantile Advertiser ” contains 
the following: — “ We have learned that a negociation is in progress for the re- 
tirement of Chief Justice Pennefather. It is stated that Mr. Blackburne is to be 
advanced from the Rolls Court to the Queen’s Bench, and that Mr. T. B. Smith, 
the Attorney-General, is to be the new Master of the Rolls. If this arrangement 
should be carried out, Mr. Greene, of course, would be advanced to the Attorney- 
Generalship. Various names are mentioned for the Solicitor-Generalship. 
Amongst those spoken of are Mr. Henn, Mr. Richard Moore, and Mr. 
Brewster.” 

MINISTERIAL CHANGES. — We have authority to announce the following 
changes in the construction of Sir R. Peel’s government : — The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch will succeed the late Lord Wharncliffe as President of the Council; Lord 
Ellenbrough will return to office as First Lord of the Admiralty; Lord Had- 
dington has accepted the Privy Seal in room of the Duke of Buccleuch. — The 

“mes. 

REPRESENTATION OF East Sussex. — It is confidently reported that a Conser- 
vative candid te, be he Mr. Frewen or any one else, will not be allowed to walk 
over the course unopposed, on the occasion of the retirement of our present mem- 
ber, George Darby, Esq., but that John Villiers Shelley, Esq., of Marestield, will 
come forward in the Liberal interest. Mr. Shelley is no stranger to this county, 
neither are his matured political opinions unknown. . à 

ELECTION MATTERS AT BUCKINGHAM., — On Saturday the remains of the late 
Sir John Chetwode, Bart., M.P. for Buckingham, were interred in the family vault 
at Chetwode. Colon-I Hall has issued an address to the electors. In it he says 
he does not appt ar anongst them asa stranger, being closely connected by pro- 
perty with tne borough ; that he will support the Established Church ; that he 
will on every occasion resist the repeal of the corn laws, and advocate and main- 
tain that full amount of protection to which the agricultural interest is so justly 
entitled ; that he will give his best attention to the poor laws, as he is desirous 
of affording every support to the labourer and his family; and that he wiil en- 
deavour to promote the trade and to forward the interests of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

REPRESENTATION OF East SUFFoLK.— William Long, Esq., a very worthy 
gentleman, has put forward his claims on the representation of the eastern di- 
vision of Suffolk. Mr. Long declares, “ It is my tirm resolution to maintain agri- 
cultural protection, and uphold the Protestant principles and Protestant instis 
tutions of the country.” 
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Tue AFFRAY AT MADAGASCAR: — We find the following in the “ Courrier 
Francais : ” —The captain of the French ship the Eole, taking in a cargo at 
Lisbon, on her way from India to France, announces that at St. Helena, where he 
touched on October 5, there was a report that there had been an engagement at 
Madagascar between the English squadron and the Hovas. The Cape journals 
give the same news, and the manner in which they relate it confirms what we 
have betore said on the subject. The English admiral, Sir Jocelyn Percy, having 
sent a brig of war to reconnoitre the coasts of the island, the captain drew near 
the shore, and fired balls into the bastions of some forts, in order to ascertain 
whether they were still occupied. Immediately after this a large body of Hava 
warriors were seen to crown the redoubts and the platforms of the forts. ‘The 
captain thus being convinced that the enemy was in force at these points, stood 
out, and went to continue his survey on other parts of the coast. This, no 
doubt, it was that gave birth to’ the rumours of an affair between the English 
force and the Malgaches. Hence also it ensued that Admiral Sir J. Percy, after 
receiving the report of the captain, wrote to the Admiralty that he should col- 
lect his squadron, and act against Madagascar as soon as the winter should break 
up, that is, about February 25. 

TuE MINISTERIAL Crisis.—Showman: On your right you will see a Prime 
Minister a Bolishing of hisself; and over your left is another Prime Minister 
a Bolishing of the Corn Laws. Master John Bull: But which is the Prime 
Minister? Showman: Whichever you please, my little dear ; you pays your 
money, and you takes your choice.—Punch. 

IT Is RUMOURED that, in the event of a contest for;the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Mr. Lane Fox will come forward on the Conservative interest. Mr. Fox left 
Bramham Park for Bingley last week.—Post. 

ARMY Recruits.—By,order issued from the Horse Guards, it is directed that 
“until further orders, the minimum size of recruits for the infantry of tne line 
will be halt an inch below the standard prescribed by the general order of May, 
1844, viz.:—Men at 5 feet 6, and growing lads under 18 years of age as low as 
5 feet 54 inches. Recruits for regiments in India, China, New South Wales, and 
St. Helena, to be eligible at 5 feet 53, if not under 18 years of age. Dy com- 
mand, &c.” i 

Iron MARKET, BIRMINGHAM. —The iron masters are very firm in their deter- 
mination to maintain present rates, and to advance them in the spring. Trade 
generally is good. 

THE Potato SUPPLY TO THE LONDON Markets. — The supply of potatoes 
to the various markets in the metropolis continues undiminished, but the prices 
rise considerably. Superior potatoes, which fetched about 4s. per hundred- 
weight this time last year, are now averaging from 5s. to 6s. per hundred- 
weight, and the best potatoes at the present time are fetching as high as from 
8s. to 10s. 

New Porators.—Mr. Murchy, the gardener of W. P. Ruxton, Esq., of Red 
House, furnished that gentleman’s table with a dish of new potatoes for Christ- 
mas day. Ata time when serious apprehensions are entertained for the success 
of the seed of the present season, it must be most gratifying to find that an ex- 
periment made with them at so early a season has proved so very successful. 

On Saturday last a general meeting of the members of the Worcestershire 
Agricultural Protection Society was held at the Crown Inn, Worcester, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the present prospects of the agricultural 
interest. The atiendance was highly respectable, and represented a very con- 
siderable portion of the “ broad acres” of the county. P. V. Onslow, Esq., the 
president of the society, took the chair. 

A meeting took place on Tuesday at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, for the 
purpose of taking measures to petition Paruament for the total repeal of the 
corn laws. The large room of the Horns was completely filled. Among the 
gentlemen on the platform were Mr. Ilawes, M.P., Mr. T. D’Eyncourt, M.P., 
and Mr. Moffat, M.P. 

SLAVE TRADE.—We have received two numbers of the “ Aurora,” a news- 
paper started in Boston, United States, printed partly in English and partly in 
Spanish, its object being to advocate the abolition of slavery in the island of 
Cuba. It commences, not inappropriately, with a copy of the American De- 
claration of Independence of 1776. The articles appear written with care and 
considerable judgment. 


HIGH WATER at London Bridge, for the Week ending January 10. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


The lady of Major G. Chapman, 36th regt. of Native Infantry, of a son. 

Mrs. Sampson Samuel, of North Buildings, Finsbury Circus, of a son. 

At Tremadoc, Carnarvonshire, the lady of William Henry Turner, jun., Esq., of a son. 

At Dover, the lady ot James R, Akers, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

At St. Olave’s, Hart Street, Jerome, only son of the Rev. R. F. Goodrich, to Emily 
daughter of Mr.S., T. Day. 

At Landour, ‘Bengal, Lieut. C. Need, 7th N.I., to Maria, daughter of the late T. B. 
Robinson, Esq., Bengal Service. 

At Marylebone, Lieut. H. Need, of the steam frigate Terrible, to Jane, daughter of J. 
M‘Dowell,.Esq., offPortland Place, and East Bridgeford, Notts. 

DIED. 


Near Macri, in Turkey, murdered by robbers, Sir Lawrence Jones, Bart., of Cranmer 
Hall, Norfolk, in his 29th year. 

Aged 68, at Holdtast, Worcester, Lieut.-Colonel W. L. Herford, C.B., formerly of the 
23d Welsh Fusiliers. 

At Alton, Emma, wife of Mr. C. S. Crowley, of Croydon. 

Thomas Watson, Esq., of the Long Room, Custom House, in his 81st year. 

At Gloucester Place, Portman Square, John Searle, Esq., of Molesworth, Huntingdon- 
shire, in his 79th year. 

At Tottenham, in her 93d year, Anne, relict of the Rev. William Willan, of Walter 
Belchamp, Essex. 

Aged 30, Josephine, wife of Mr. William Rush, of Thaxsted. 

At Stockwell Common, T. Streatfield, Esq., in his 74th year. 

At Settrington, York, in his 83d year, the Rev. H. J. Todd, archdeacon of Cleveland. 

At Colombo, William Brown, Esq., civil engineer. 

In Sackville Street, aged 29, Catharine, wite of the Hon. and Rev. Andrew Stuart, son 
of the Earl of Castlestuart. 

At Walmer, Kent, Ann Churnside, late of Edinburgh, spinster, aged 77. 

At Longdon, Staffordshire, William Houghton, Esq., late of the Irish Excheque 
Ottice, in his 77th year. 

At Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, Charlotte, widow of John Bury, Esq., aged 73. 


SS 
LONDON GAZETTE. — FRIDAY, Drc. 26. 

Banxrvpts.—C. W. Tovrmin, South Island Place, Clapham Road, livery stable keeper. 
—F. Dixon, Long Lane, Bermondsey, currier.—F. Rosinson, Princes Street, Chelsea, 
cowkeeper.—J. Lanxsnear, Seymour Row, Little Chelsea, surgeon.—G. A. ABSALOM, 
Portsea, victualler. — C. Wintramson,: Great Portland Street, wine-merchant. — E. 
SrREETER, Bristol, railroad contractor.—W. Waters, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer.— 
P. PaurLLrs, Birmingham, steel pen-maker. 


LONDON GAZETTE.—TUESDAY, Dec. 30. 


Banxrvuprts.—J. Brooxer, Gooderstone, Norfolk, miller.—B. Jonrs, City Road, draper. 
—R. Morr and B. W. Blake, Norwich, coal merchants.—G. J. Worssam, Great Mitchell 
Street, Old Street, St. Luke’s, engineer.—T. Pariiips, Shrewsbury, merchant.—B. Woop, 
jun.,{Leeds, wine merchant.—J., L., and J. R. Cousen, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted 
spinners. E aeS Se 5 


BRITISH FUNDS. — CLOSING PRICES. 


Bank Stock e a . 204 India Stock . e = 
3 per Cent. Red. . . . % Ditto Bonds . Ae, > ae 
3 per Cent. Cons. . . . — South Sea Old Annuities . s = 
3 per Cent. Red. . . — Ditto New Annuities ee 
ew 3} per Cent. . . 97} Ex. Bills 1000}. 14d. . .27 pm 
New 5 per Cent. 3 _ Ditto 5002. . 5 .29 pm 
Long Annuities to expire — Ditto Small . Fy . 26 pin 
an. 1860 : : . + 10} Bank Stock for Act. 5 9 
Oct. 1859 A ~ 5 oo Consols for Act. è a . 94} 
Jan. 1860 . 5 _— India Stock tor Act. es 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Brazilian Bonds . 81} Spanish 5 per Cent. . T — 
Colombian, 6 per cent. -_=— Ditto 3 per Cent. oe 
Cuba Bonds 6 per Cent. 5 . 96 French 3 per Cent. . iol 
Danish 3 per Cent. 7 s o— | Dutch 24 per Cent, . . *, CIE 
Mexican 5 per Cent. 183 . .— Ditto 4 per Cent. < 944 
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MARKETS. 

Corn Excnancr, Wepnespay. — The supply of English wheat on show this morning 
was small, hence the demand for most descriptions was steady, at prices fully equal to 
those obtained on Monday. | ? 

The best parcels of free foreign wheat were quite as dear. In other qualities, as well as 
bonded sorts, next to nothing was doing, _. ae. 

Malting barley was quite as dear. Grinding and distilling had a downward tendency. 

Malt, oats, beans, peas, and flour, the supplies of which on offer were moderately good, 
were held at full prices. 

Arnrivas. — English: Wheat, 480; Barley, 400; Oats, 20; Malt, 2130 qrs ; Flour, 
730 sacks. Irish: Oats, 1240 qrs. Foreign: Wheat, 650; Barley, 470 ; Oats, 3290 qrs. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY Prices or Coan, Xe, ending Dec. 27, 1845.—Last week, wheat, 55s. 4d., 
barley, 32s. 5d.; oats, 23s. Od.; rye, 32s, 8d. ; beans, 38s. 6d.; peas, 39s. 10d. Six weeks, 
wheat, 58s. 10d. ; barley 34s. ld. ; Oats, 25s. Sd. 3 rye, 35s. 9d. ; beans, 43s. 7d. ; peas, 
44s. 9d. Duty, wheat, 15s. 0d. ; barley, 5s. 0d. ; oats, ds, Od. ; rye, 73. 6d. ; beans, 2s. 6d. 5 
yeas, ls. Od. 

; Recent’s Park Hay Marxer. — Fine upland meadow and rye-grass hay, 70s. to 
90s. ; clover ditto, 90s. to.llòs. ; oat straw, 30s. to 32s. per load of 36 trusses. Trade heavy, 
at the above quotations. i 

Wuurrcuare,. — Meadow lay, 37. 5s. to 47. 5s. ; clover ditto, 47. 10s. to 57. 10s. ; oat 
straw, 17. 8s. to 1l. 10s. per load: i straw, 17. 10s. to 1l. 13s. per load. A full aver- 
age supply, and a heavy demand. 5 

heed ion The supply of meat on offer being small, the general demand ruled 
heavy, and prices were well supported. Beef from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. ; mutton, 3s. 4d. to 
4s. 6d. ; Veal, 3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. ; and pork, 3s. 10d. to 5s. 4d. per 8lbs. 

SourHALL, Dec. 21.— We had a very steady demand for tat stock here to-day and 
prices were well supported. Beef, from 2s. lud. to 4s. 4d. ; mutton, 4s. to 5s. ; veal, 4s. 
to 4s. 10d. ; and pork, 43. to 5s. Od. per 8lbs. * J 

Romrorp, Dee. 31.—The trade with fat stock was again firm, at our quotations : — Beef, 
from 3s. 0d. to 4s.4d.; mutton, 4s. to 5s. ; veal, 4s, to 5s, 0d; and pork, 3s. 10d, to 58e 
per 8lbs. Suckling calves, 18s. to 30s. ; quarter-old store pigs, 16s, to 20s, ; and milch 
cows,16/, to 187. each, 
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DWARFS. 


TOM THUMB AND HIS RELATIVES. 
In ages when knowledge 


THE PICTORIAL TIMES. 


vagary of Nature in the formation of a human being. The Manikin, 
although thirty-two years of age, did not exceed two feet in height, 
of which one third was occupied by his misshapen head; his arms 
reached nearly to the ground, and his hands were of an unusually 


depends mostly on tradition, it is natural | large size; he appeared to have but little animation, and walked 


for the human mind to people the world with a thousand imaginary | slowly about with his eyes cast to the ground, Anger and cupidity 


beings. Such are the chimeras of poets 
— the dragons, giants, and dwarfs of oral 
story; all of which have some foundation 
in reality, and afford amusement to the 
imagination, even after experience has 
corrected the belief in the reality of their 
marvellous character. We need hardly 
say, that the pigmies of the ancients, and 
the Quimos, whom Commerson tells us 
he had discovered, are as fabulous as the 
renowned Lilliputian ancestors of the 
miniature court of Harlequin Gulliver 
in the Drury Lane Pantomime. The 
dwarfs which actually exist are deviations 
of nature from her general rule; and the 
term dwarf is a vague one, as we cannot 
say how small a person must be, to be so 
called. There is no instance, till lately, 
of a dwarf distinguished for talents ; they 
were generally dull, stupid fellows, as 
remarkable for petiteness of mind as they 
were for smallness of bodily proportions. 
Tom Thumb was the first who exhibited 
any thing like common sense or social 
sympathies, and he accordingly became 
immensely popular. But within the last 
week we have been introduced to another 
—and an Enauisu “ Tums,” who alto- 
gether eclipses his American predecessor 
in intellectual power, and in the happy 
faculty of using it for the amusement of 
the public and himself. Of this interest- 
ing boy we shall presently give a distinct 
account, with an illustration, drawn from 
life, presenting a very faithful representa- 
tion of his fair proportions, Meanwhile 
we proceed to make some general re- 
marks on the subject, which may give to 
the dwarf more than a passing interest. 
The Romans used dwarfs for several 
purposes; sometimes] in gladiatorial ex- 
hibitions, on account of the ridiculous 
contrast which they afforded to their op- 
ponents. Towards the end of the middle 
ages, and even, in some countries, as late 
as the beginning of the last century, 
dwarfs were a fashionable appendage to 
the courts of European princes, and the 
families of the nobles. Who does not 
recollect the numerous pictures of those 
times, with a negro or a dwarf in the 
back-ground? ‘They seem to have been 
great favourites with the ladies of the 
family. They were sometimes, also, 
used as jesters. Peter the Great carried 
this fancy for dwarfs to a great extent. 
He assembled individuals of this kind 
from all parts of his empire, and ordered 
the famous marriage of the dwarfs. At 
the court of Constantinople a number of 
dwarfs are always maintained, as pages. 
Those who happen to be at the same 
time deaf and dumb, and have been mu- 
tilated, are particularly valued, and re- 
served for the sultan. Jeffery Hudson, 
the famous little dwarf of the court of 
our Charles the Second, isthe best known 
pigmy in England. He was, however, 
a very ill-looking and unlucky dog, and utterly undeserving of his 
situation as a palace “ droll.” ur portrait of him shows him to 
have been a very deformed personage in comparison of our own 
« Thumbs.” Dwarfs are generally ugly; and the American Tom 
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Thumb scarcely escapes the character of his eccentric race. The 
following account, given us by a friend, describing a dwarf of Mont- 
serrat, displays their ordinary physiognomy and savage bearing : —“ It 


was in a cottage in the heart of the mountain that I beheld a singular 
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THE ENGLISH TOM THUMB AS SHAW THE LIFE-GUARDSMAN, 


were the only feelings which seemed to animate him; when pre- 
sented with a peceta, he seized it with avidity, and displayed consider- 
able energy in defending his possession. His countenance was of 
the most repelling ugliness, dark in complexion, with overt angry 
eyebrows, flat thick nose, with lips of an unearthly grey, and the 
under one overhanging his chin; he might have served as the model 
for the demon dwarf of some olden romance. His sisters were 
remarkably fine, handsome women, as were also his parents, his 
father being six feet high, and his mother five feet four inches, and 
bearing the traces of a youth of extreme vigour and beauty. : 

ue may now introduce our new and handsome friend to the 
public. 


THE ENGLISH “TOM THUMB.” 


i This extraordinary dwarf, perhaps the smallest ever exhibited 

is now daily giving an histrionic and pantomimic entertainment at 
the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall East. He isa native of Kittesford, near Taunton, in Somer- 
setshire, is sixteen years of age, and stands only thirty-four inches in 
height, and has not grown an inch since he was four years old 

Unlike other dwarfs, he is not misshapen, but is perfectly symme- 
trical, and has been examined by several of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the faculty, including her Majesty’s physicians Sir James 
Clarki and Dr. Locock, Dr. Fergusson, Dr. Dalrymple, &c., who 
have all pronounced him to be the most complete dwarf they had ever 
beheld, without the slightest deformity, and his limbs proportionate 
in every respect. He has a most expressive countenance; and as 
regards vivacity and humour, he completely puts all other dwarfs 
English or foreign, into the shade. He is certainly a most gifted 
boy, and his guardians have spared neither pains nor expense to pro- 
cure him the best masters to cultivate his natural powers. The en- 
tertainment appears to have been got up regardless of expense; a 
regular stage has been erected, with scenery, &c., and a complete 
orchestra provided to accompany him in his songs. He possesses 
great versatility. He makes his appearance as John Bull, then 
changes into the British Tar, and dances a nautical hornpipe à la 
T. P. Cooke; afterwards gives imitations of Napoleon, then enters as 
the old English gentleman, Sir Roger de Coverley, in the magnifi- 
cent costume of the period, bag-wig in powder, ruffles, sword and 
all. Having danced the Minuet de a lCour, he assumes the garb of 
the Somersetshire poacher, and sings the well-known air “ For it is 
my delight, of a shiny night.” His concluding act, the death of 
Shaw the Life-guardsman, is inimitable; and his appearance in hisred 
coat with epaulettes, his helmet, shining cuirass, and cartridge box, 


| his long sword, buckskins, and jack boots, is extremely ludicrous. 
| His pantomime in this scene is most complete. 


1 1 r „this | i It is descriptive of 
his leaving his native village — of his appearance as a boxer— of his 


| enlistment — of the cavalry evolutions, with the broad-sword exer- 
| cise. 
| prepares for battle; he then represents the charge, and saving the 


The trumpet sounds, and he puts on his accoutrements and 


colours of his regiment, chivalrously defends the flag, till at last he is 
overpowered, and falls; he partially recovers himself, and after firing 
his pistols, uses his fists, and strikes out boldly. A discharge of 
musketry is now heard, and he falls'‘mortally wounded. He appears 
in the agonies of death, and getting on his knee utters a short prayer, 
and wrapping the colours around him, dies kissing his mother’s por- 
trait. The exhibition during the past week has been crowded by 
visitors, juveniles in particular. We hear that the new “ Tom 
Thumb” is shortly to appear at court. 

We have mentioned the attachment of Peter the Great to dwarfs. 
His example was followed by the nation, and now, while dwarfs are 
rarities in all other parts of the world, they abcund in the czar’s do- 
Minions, In Russia they are the pages and the playthings of the 
great, and, at almost all entertainments, stand for hours by their 
lord’s chair, holding his snuff-box, or awaiting his commands. There 
1s scarcely a nobleman in the country who is not possessed of one or 
more of these frisks of nature: but in their selection it cannot be 


said that the noblesse display much gallantry, as they choose none 
but males. 

These little beings are generally the gayest drest persons in the 
service of their lord, and are attired in a uniform or livery of very 
costly materials, In the presence of their owner, their usual station 
is at his elbow, in the character of a page; and, during his absence, 
they are then responsible for the cleanli- 
ness and. combed locks of their compa- 
nions of the canine species. 

Parallel with the popular love of dwarfs 
is the wonder and curiosity with which 
the giant is regarded. ‘The feeling in 
both cases is pretty much the same; and 
as regards the arrest or excess of develop- 
ment of their several proportions, the 
physical causes in which they originate 
are nearly the same. 

Both giants and dwarfs have frequently 
offspring of similar stature to their own, 
so that a race of men might possibly arise 
of extraordinary smallness or gigantic 
size. Of the propagation of giants we 
have an experimental proof in a fact re- 
lated by Dr. J. R. Forster (‘“ Observa- 
tions on aVoyage round the World.”) It 
is well known that the King of Prussia 
had a corps of gigantic guards, consisting 
of the tallest men who could be drawn 
together from all quarters, A regiment 
of these huge men was stationed during 
fifty years at Potsdam. “A great num- 
ber of the present inhabitants of that 
place,” says Forster, ‘are of very high sta- 
ture, which is more especially striking in 
the numerous gigantic figures of women. 
This certainly is owing to the connections 
and intermarriages of those tall men with 
the females of that town.” Dr. Prit- 
chard is of opinion that peculiarities of 
stature may in some measure be owing 
to peculiarities of climate. In his “ His- 
tory of Mankind,” vol. ii., he observes, 
that “there are many nations of very 
considerable stature in South America. 
The Patagonians are the most remark- 
able example, but nearly all the nations 
of this great country, though distinct 
from each other in language, manners, 
and descent, are taller and stouter than 
the average standard of the human spe- 
cies.” « In Ireland men of uncommon 
stature are often seen, and even a gigan- 
tic form and stature occur there much 
more frequently than in this island: yet 
all the British isles derived their stock of 
inhabitants from the same sources. We 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that there 
must be some peculiarity in Ireland which 
gives rise to these phenomena.” Again ; 
“ The tall, lank, gaunt, and otherwise 
remarkable figures of the Virginians and 
men of Carolina are strikingly different 
from those of the short, plump, round- 
faced farmers in England, who are of the 
same race.” Lawrence, “ Lectures on 
Man,” thinks that the source of the devi- 
ations from the ordinary stature in man 1s 
entirely in the breed, and that they are 

uite independent of external influences. 

n endeavouring to account for the di- 
versities of stature which occur, we must 
make an observation which is equally 
applicable to differences of colour, fea- 
tures, and other particulars, which in 
individuals and particular races differ from each other, namely, that 
the law of resemblance between parents and offspring which pre- 
serves species, and maintains uniformity in the living part of cre- 
ation, suffers occasional and rare exceptions; but that under certain 


DWARF OF MONTSERRAT, 


circumstances an offspring is produced with new properties different 
from those of the progenitors. 
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ZOOLOGICAL NOVELTIES 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS VISITORS. 7 


, During the past week the gardens of the Surrey and Royal Zoolo- 

gical Society have been crowded with visitors. Like the “ gods” of 
the galleries — who can now suffer an opera 
to be heard on boxing night— they have im- 
proved in manners. ‘To see the lion fed is no 
longer the great object of the visit; the lion’s 
form, structure, country, habits, are also sub- 
Jects of curiosity. Accordingly, the intelli- 
gence of the people being improved, the zoo- 
logical novelties were eagerly sought and 
Carefully considered. At the former place, 
those which attracted most attention were a 
chimpanzee from Western Africa, and a pair 
of very fine lions from the Cape. The chim- 
Panzee has been in the gardens about one 
month ; enjoys good health, and, for his age,— 
being a young one —isa very fine and interest- 
ing specimen. The following account is 
abundantly illustrated by his presence. 

This singular animal has been mentioned 
by various travellers under the names of baris, 
Smitten, quimpere, and quojas-moras; but the 
adult state remains in even greater obscurity 
than that of its Asiatic representative. The 
relations of all travellers agree in the large 
and powerful stature which this animal at- 
tains, and we have every reason to believe that 
this is the fact, though they are always so 
mixed up with the marvellous, and with ac- 
counts of their habits and sagacity so different 
rom the attributes of an animal, that we must 
Certainly consider them undecided without 
Some more direct testimony; and, from their 
apparent incorrectness, the other parts of the 
relations have always been received with a 
doubt. | 

The black orang is a native of Africa, and i 
particularly the Guinea Coast and Angola; ) 
they are said to live in vast troops, and to be ` 
dangerous in their attacks upon persons tra- 
velling alone in the forests where they are 
found. They are covered with shining black 
hair, longest on the back and shoulders; our 
description of the adult state is, however, im- 
perfect, and we refer to the minute detail given 
by Dr. Trail of a young specimen like the one 
before us. Previcus to mentioning it, we may 
relate an account from Bingley’s Animal Bio- 
graphy of a large specimen of this creature, 
which seems to have been given upon some 
better authority than most of the others : — 


Allemand, the Dutch professor of natural history, 
had received many vague and unsatisfactory accounts 
respecting an animal of this kind, and was induced to 
write to Mr. May, a captain in the Dutch naval service 
stationed at Surinam. This gentleman found him ex- 
actly similar to one which he had brought from Guinea, 
except in size. He was nearly five feet and a half high, 
and very strong and powerful. Mr. May had seen him 
take up his master, a stout man, by the middle, and 
fling him from him for a pace or two; and one day he 
seized a soldier, who happened to pass carelessly near 
the tree to which he was chained, and, if his master 
had not been present, he would actually have carried 
the man into the tree. 


The age of this animal, when Mr. May first 

saw it, was about twenty-one years. It diedin 
the following year, but had evidently increased 
in height during the interval. If we may de- 
pend on this account, we may thence conclude 
that the height will reach six feet at least, 
while the age attained by them will naturally 
be considerable. 

„Young animals, like the one in the gardens,‘ have only been ex- 
hibited in this country, and we shall now give the account of Dr. 
Trail of one shown in Liverpool. 


® It was a female, and was procured in the Isle of Princes in the Gulf of Guinea, 
from a native trader, who had carried it thither from the banks of the Gaboon. 
It was represented as a young animal, far inferior in size to the specimens often 
seen in the recesses of its native forests ; and Captain Payne observed, that it was 
at least eight or ten inches lower in stature than another which he had seen in 
the Isle of Princes. 

The natives of Gaboon informed him, that this species attains the height of 
five or six feet, that it is a formidable antagonist to the elephant, and that several 
of them will not scruple to attack the lion, and other beasts of prey, with clubs 


FEMALE CHIMPANZEE FROM WESTERN AFRICA (PIT HECUS TROGLODYTES). 


and stones. It is dangerous for solitary individuals to travel through the woods 
haunted by the orang outang; and instances were related to Captain Payne of 
negro girls being carried off by this animal, who have sometimes escaped to 
human society, after having been for years detained in a frightful captivity. 
These reports confirm the narratives of the early voyagers, who have often been 
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inconsiderable resemblance to some well-known Egyptian figures of the] god 


The spread of the shoulders is distinctly marked, but the width of the lower 


ee of the chest is proportionally greater, when compared to the upper, than in 


From the lower ribs the diameter of the abdomen decreases rapidly "to the 


suspected of exaggeration, and similar facts have been recently stated, very cir- 
cumstantially, by gentlemen who have lived in Western Africa. 

“ When first our animal came on board,” says Captain Payne, “it shook hands 
with some of the sailors, but refused its hand, with marks of anger, to others, 
without any apparent cause. It speedily, however, became familiar with the 
crew, except one boy, to whom it never was reconciled. When the seamen’s 
mess was brought on deck, it was a constant attendant; would go round and 
embrace each person, while it uttered loud yells, and then seat itself among 
them to share the repast. When angry, it sometimes made a barking noise like 
a dog; at other times it would cry like a pettish child, 
and scratch itself with great vehemence. It expressed 
satisfaction, especially on receiving sweetmeats, by a 
sound like hem, in a grave tone; but it seems to have 
little variety in its voice. In warm latitudes, it was 
active and cheerful, but became languid as it receded 
from the torrid zone; and on approaching our shores, 
it showed a desire to have a warm covering, and would 
roll itself carefully up in a blanket when it retired to 
rest. It generally walked on all fours; and Captain 
Payne particularly remarked, that it never placed the 
pom of the hands of its fore extremities to the ground, 

ut, closing its fists, rested on the knuckles; a circum- 
stance also noticed by Tyson, which was confirmed to 
me by a young naval officer, who had been for a consi- 
derable time employed in the rivers of Western 
Africa, and had opportunities of observing the habits of 
this species. This animal did not seem fond of the 
erect posture, which it rarely affected, though it could 
run nimbly on two feet for a short distance. In this 
case, it appeared to aid the motion of its legs by grasp - 
ing the thighs with its hands. It had great strength 
in the four fingers of its superior extremity ; for it 
would often swing by them on a rope for upwards of an 
hour, without intermission. When first procured, it was 
so thickly covered with hair that the skin of the trunk 
and limbs was scarcely visible, until the long black 
hair was blown aside. Tt ate readily every sort of ve- 
getable food; but at first did not appear to relish flesh, 
though it seemed to have pleasure in sucking the leg- 
bone of a fowl. At that time it did not relish wine, but 
afterwards seemed to like it, though it could never en- 
dure ardent spirits. It once stole a bottle of wine, 
which it uncorked with its teeth, and began to drink. 
It showed a predilection for coffee; and was immo- 
derately fond of sweet articles of food. It learned to 
feed itself with a spoon, to drink out of a glass, and 
showed a general disposition to imitate the actions of 
men. It was attracted by bright metals, and seemed 
to take pride in clothing, and often put a cocked hat on 
its head. It was dirty in its habits, and never was 
known to wash itself. It was afraid of fire-arms ; and, 
on the whole, appeared a timid animal. 

“ It lived with Captain Payne seventeen weeks, two of 
which were spent in Cork and Liverpool. At the for- 
mer place it was exhibited for the benefit of the soup- 
kitchen for a few days, but seems to have been there 
neglected. On coming to Liverpool, it languished a 
few days, and died with convulsive motions of the 
limbs.” 

When erect, this animal is about 30 inches high. The 
skin appears of a yellowish-white colour, and is thinly 
covered with long black hair on the front, but it is con- 
siderably more hairy behind. The hair on the head is 
rather thin, and is thickest on the forehead, where it 
divides above an inch aboye the orbiter process of the 
frontal bone, and, running a little backwards, falls 
down before the ears, forming whiskers on the cheeks. 
Here the hair measures nearly two inches long; but 
that on the occiput is not above an inch in length. 
There are a few stiff black hairs on the eye-brows, and 
a scanty eyelash. A few whitish hairs are scattered on 
the lips, especially on the under one. The rest of the 
face 1s naked, and has whitish and wrinkled skin. 
There is scarcely any hair on the neck; but, com- 
mencing at the nape, it becomes somewhat bushy on 
the back. The abdomen is nearly naked. The hair 
on the back of the head, and the whole trunk, front of 
the lower extremities, back of the legs, and upper part 
of the superior extremities, is directed downwards, 
while that on the back of the thigh and fore arms is 
pointed upwards — appearances well represented in 

son’s figure. The longest hair is just at the elbows. 
There is none on the fingers or palms of either ex- 
tremity. The ears are remarkably prominent, thin, 
and naked, bearing a considerable resemblance in 
shape to the human, though broader at the top. The 
projection of the 'process above the eyes is very con- 
spicuous, but has not been sufficiently marked in any 
engraving or drawing which has fallen under my ob- 
servation. The nose is quite flat, or rather appears 
only as a wrinkle of the skin, with a slight depression 
along its centre. The nostrils are patulous, and open 
upwards, which would be inconvenient did the animal 
usually assume the erect posture. The projection of 
the jaws is excessive, and though much less so than in 
the baboon, yet the profile of the face is concave. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that the projection of the lower jaw is caricatured in the first and second 
figures of Camper’s second plate. The mouth is wide, the lips rather thin, and 
destitute {of that recurvation of the edges which adds so much to the expres- 
sion of the human countenance, The whole contour of the head bears no 


LION AND LIONESS FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


loins, where the animal is peculiarly slender: ‘a circumstance in which it ap- 
proaches the other Sime. The pelvis appears long and narrow, another ap- 
proximation to the rest of the genus. 

With regard to the limbs, the chief difference between our specimen and Dr, 
Tyson’s figure, consists in the excessive length of the arms, which in this ani- 
mal descend below the knees by the whole length of the phalanges of the fingers, 


which are above three inches in length. The hand differs from the human, in 
having the thumb by far the smallest of the fingers. The foot is more properly 
a hand appended to a tarsus. The thumb of this extremity is very long, power- 
ful, and capable of great extension. The legs are certainly furnished with 
calves, but they scarcely resemble’ the human in form, because they are con- 
tinued of equal thickness nearly to the heel. When this animal is erect, the 
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knees appear considerably bent, as is the case with other Simiæ, and it stands 
with the limbs more apart than man. 


Such is the minute description of Dr. Trail. Another specimen 
of this animal, and one of the Asiatic species, were exhibited together 
in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in 1831: and afforded a treat to the 
lovers of zoology. They were both very young the black orang had 
been procured by a trading vessel on the river Gambia, and was 
much the most pleasing of the two. He was compared to a black 
child, but with a head of overgrown proportions. He was very do- 
cile, and generally playful and gentle; like all his tribe, he was fond 
of wine and water, or diluted spirits; and they were used as an in- 
centive for him to perform his part before strangers. Neither of 
these animals survived long, but fell victims to cold, which seems in- 
variably to affect the orangs, generally before the expiration of the 
first winter. 

The lion and lioness, of which we have given a spirited represen- 
tation, were brought to England in the “John Barbolt,” and was 
purchased of the owners at the large sum of 400/. On the voyage 
home the female whelped three cubs. 

= Oe 


Tur Convicts UNDER SENTENCE oF Deatu.— It has at length been finally 
arranged that the execution of the two unhappy criminals, Martha Browningand 
Samuel Quennell, who were convicted of murder at the last session of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, shall take place on Monday next; the former at the usual 
spot in front of the gaol of Newgate, and the latter on the top of the Surrey 
county gaol at Horsemonger Lane. Within the last few days a petition has been 
sent to the Home Secretary by the relations of Quennell, praying for a commu- 
tation of the sentence on account of the state of his mind, but as there did not 
seem to be any evidence or facts to warrant the conclusion that his mind was af- 
fected, an answer was returned from the Home Office, stating that the case was 
of a character as would not warrant any interference on the part of the authori- 
ties with the sentence of the law, and thatit must therefore take its course. 

Tne Yarmoura Murper.—Yarham, the man who was apprehended in Glou- 
cestershire on suspicion of being the actual murderer, underwent a second pri- 
vate examination before the magistrates on Tuesday, and was again remanded 
for aweek. Yarham, it will be remembered, was admitted evidence for the 
Crown at the trial, and his apprehension raised a legal question, whether a 
witnesss for the Crown could be after wards prosecuted. According to the con- 
fession alleged by Mrs. Dick to have been subsequently made by Yarham, that he 
was the man-who committed the murder, the attorney-general gave his opinion 
that Yarham might, under such circumstances, be tried for the crime. The 
chief evidence against him is the alleged confession, and the general impression 
in Yarmouth is, that Mrs. Dick has invented or exaggerated. Yarham left his 
address at his father’s when he went into Gloucestershire, and there was no diffie 
culty in finding him. 

Extreme DestiruTion.—Late on Tuesday night, Mr. Bedford, the coroner, 
concluded an inquiry at the Three Elms, St. Anne’s Street, Westminster, on 
the body of Henry Nicholls, aged two months. The painful details elicited at 
this inquest excited the surprise and commiscration of every one who head 
them. The jury viewed the body, which presented all the appearance of a ske- 
leton, from its extreme attenuation. Ruth Finch, a married woman, stated that 
she lived with her husband at a lodging-house, 37. Old Pye Street. There were 
six beds in the room, occupied by married and single people, among whom were 
the father and mother of the deceased. Mr. Lavies, of Great George Street, 
surgeon, observed that not only were beds let in this way, but he believed a part 
ofa bed could be had. The witness said it was so. On Christmas night the 
mother of the child called to her that it was ill, but she said it could not be so as 
it cried so loudly. About six she called to her again, and then the child seemed 
dying, and it soon after expired. No medical aid was sent for. Emma Nicholls, 
the mother, said on the 17th of November she was committed to Westminster 
Bridewell for a month for bezging, and the deceased was then but three weeks 
old. They were both very ill at the time, but had every attention paid to them 
by Mr. Laver in the infirmary. Since she came out, which was on the 17th of 
December, she had neither tasted meat nor porter, her husband having been 
committed for four months for rescuing a prisoner. The jury said it was no 
wonder the child was a skeleton, when it or the mother had not common neces- 
saries. The mother said she had very little milk, and gave the child bread and 
milk and sugar. She had applied to the parish, but they would not assist her. 
A former child had died in St, Martin’s workhouse. Mr. Lavies said he had no 
doubt the child had died from debility, arising from the want on the part of the 
mother of common necessaries. He had no reason to think the child had been 
ill-used. Verdict, “ That the deceased died of atrophy (debility), caused by the 
mother wanting the common necessaries of life.” 

Nothing could be better devised than Nicornr’s REGISTERED Parrror to suit the ever- 
variable nature of our climate, forming as it now does, not only the sine qua non of the 
railway traveller, but is equally so adapted for any gentleman taking out-door exercise. 
It may be said distinctly to mark the costume of the nineteenth century, if that is rightly 
called marked which is only conspicuous for an unpretending and graceful bearer, the 
wearer feeling so much at ease. Certainly, as an over-coat, it is patronised highly, and 
is also a general public favourite, being so peculiarly English, and avoiding all foreign 
extravagance of style. It must be acknowledged as a vast improvement over the old 
great coat, associated in our remembrance with an uncomfortable sensation of tight 

uttonings, which from its very clumsiness defeated its object, the warmth of the person, 
as interfering with the proper circulation of the blood. The principal hues are black, 
blue, brown, and olive ; also the clerical mixture called Oxford, and can be had of the 
patentees, or only of the most respectable clothiers out of London. Every winter Paletot 
1a Three Guineas, and is stamped in the lining with the words, ** Registered 6 and 7 Vic. 
eap. 65.” H.J. and D. Nicoll, 114. Regent Street, London. 


HE CALEDONIAN SOCIETY.—The Annual Full Dress 


and Fancy Costume Ball will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS (Almack’s), St. 

James’s, on Thursday, the 12th of February. Vouchers can only be had of the Stewards, 
a list of whom may be obtained on application, by letter or rsonally, to the Secretary. 

The Dinner is fixed for Thursday, the 8th of J anuary, at the London Tavern, Bishops- 


gate Street. 
5 W. SHAND LOW, 
31. Abchurch Lane, City. Hon. Secretary. 


e OPENED, at the PANORAMA ROYAL, LEICESTER 
e SQUARE, a View of the ancient and historically interesting CITY OF ROUEN ; 
comprising the river Seine and its magnificent quays; the two bridges ; suburbs of St. 
Lever ; the Cathedral ; Mount St. Catherine ; Statue of Corneille, and all the surround- 
ing Scenery of this picturesque city and its locality. The Views of Nankin, with its 
unrivalled porcelain towers ; and Athens, which is universally acknowledged by the 
press to be a complete triumph in the panoramic art, are now open. 


ATIONAL TOKENS OF PUBLIC INTERES T. The 
ROYAL FAMILY AT HOME, consisting of the Queen and Prince Albert ca- 
ressing their lovely children ; the grouping, colouring, &c., by Madame Tussaud ; the 
models, portraiture, &c., by F. Tussaud ; the costumes by Mrs. J. Tussaud. No ex- 
pense has been spared to render this worthy of patronage, 
“ This is one of the best exhibitions in the metropolis.” — Times. 
Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10. 


R. CARTER’S MAMMOTH HORSE. The colossal horse, 


} _ “General Washington,” the property of Mr. Carter, the Lion King, which has re- 
cently been exhibited at the Ezyptian Hall, Piccadilly, has been visited by many thou- 
sand persons, including the nobility and gentry, who have unanimously declared that 
he is the most extraordinary anima! in the world. The press has spoken in the highest 
terms of this remarkable animal. The facetious “ Punch ” says, 
“Oh give me but my mammoth steed, 
My horse of wondrous height, xe.” 

“ General Washington ” is the largest horse in the world, and will be exhibited by 
Mr. Carter for a short time previous to his departure to America, at Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, from‘11 a. m. till 9p. m. Admission, ls. 


a WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


C APTAIN SIBORNE’S MODELS.— The original large 

J „MODEL of the BATTLE of WATERLOO at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
showing on a surface of 420 square feet'the whole of the hostile armies as they were 
disposed and engaged when the illustrious Wellington gained the victory. 

The new model shows the grand charge of the British Cavalry led by the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey, and the Infantry by Sir Thomas Picton, in the immediate presence of 
the immortal Wellington. 

Onen from Pleven morning till Nine evening, Admission to each Model, One Shilling. 
Children. half-price. z 


o Any Half-price from 7 to 9 Evening. 
LYPHOGRAPHY, or ENGR AVED DRAWING, patented 
X for printing illustrations after the man ` abley Hall, in No. 
130, of this paper., Office, 79. Shoe Lane, Fleet Seg tee: Bee iT y 
This invention is peculiarly adapted for artists and amateurs, as by any other process 
the drawing, however masterly it may be traced, is finished by:the hand of a mechanic, 
saa, as is too often the case, completely destroying the life angscharacter of a superior 
production. É 3 7 3 
his invention is also particularly suited for manuf; ` ks, maps 
plans, and bankers’ cheques, greatly economising the COME Spern pook the two 
operations of copper-plate and the printer’stype press into one complete and economical 
process. À x f : 
Parties waited on with specimens, and estimates given by addressing a line to 
; Mr. H. G. COLLINS, Manager. 


\VATCHES by WEBSTER and SON, Chronometer Maker 


to the Lords of the Admiralty and the East India Company. — W. , 
manufactory has continued in Cornhill 134 years, where may be selected, frome Gnd Son's 
most extensive stocks in London, every description of superior manufacture in Chrono- 
meters, Watches ,and Clocks, and at the lowest prices consistent with security for the 
maintenance of that reputation for superior workmanship which has distinguished their 
house for so many years. Compensated duplex and lever watches, to counteract the 
variations of temperature, upon the principal of their chronometers, to which Government 
awarded the prizes three years in succession; small elegant lever and horizontal watches 
in gold cases, engraved or engine-turned ; small flat silver detached lever and horizontal 
Watches for youths, at very moderate prices. Superior workmen are employed upon the 
premises in the repairing department for English and foreign work. „The utmost value 
allowed for old watches in exchange. WEBSTER and SON S Publication, with their 
Equation Table for the ae Tear pet da acpi on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
A large selection of fine Second-hanc atches at very low prices. 

The ORTHOCRONOGRA PH ; an instrument patented by WEBSTER and SON, and 
his instru- 


introduced by Dr. Robinson at the meeting of the British Association. 


ment true time may be obtained at any part of the world, for the correction of clocks, | 
to a correctness not | 
astronomical instruments, | 


watches, and chronometers, by the most inexperienced person, 
hitherto attained but by those accustomed to the use of 
74. Cornhill. 


HE most immediate remedy for Coughs and Colds 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This celebrated and extraordinary medicine is not only 
an effectual cure for coughs, colds, hoarseness, or even loss of voice, but is likewise a cer- 
tain remedy in all cases of wheezings, shortness of breath, and asthmas, and persons who 
may be so bad as not tobe able to lay down in their beds lest they be choked with 
hlegm may be radically cured by these pills when every other means have failed. This 
atter class of sufferers may depend upon gettting great relief in the first three days, and 
in ten days they will sleep almost as well as ever they did in their lives. Sold by all 
medicine vendors, and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244. Strand, London. 


is | 


| blocks 


THE PICTORIAL TIMES, 


N2¥ VOLUME. — The BUILDER;; an Illustrated Weekly 


Journal for the Architect, Operative, and Artist, price 3d. No. 152., to be published 
on Saturday next, will contain a fine Engraving of Princess Elizabeth’s Garden Porch, 
Combe Abbey, from a drawing by Mr. C. J. Richardson — Opening Address — Paper on 
the Old Exchange, by Mr. Tite, F.R.S.—Report of Institute of Fine Arts on Competitions 
—Interior Decoration — Equilibrium of Piers — Laws relating to Buildings — On Study 
of Design, and other important papers, with all the Architectural and Building news. — 
Early orders are solicited. to prevent disappointment. Office, 2. York Street, Covent 
Garden, and of all Booksellers. 


Fe FIFTY GUINEAS PREMIUM._TO ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 


TY GUINEAS Premium is offered for the best Plan or 


nomic and efficacious steam power. 
plan. 
model 


} SMYRNA SPONGES. — This Tooth-Brush has the important advantage of 
searching thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
effectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming loose — 1s. 
An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part of the usual time, and incapable 
of injuring the finest, nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like commonhair. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet brushes, which act in the most surprising and 
successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties 
of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with 
all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a 
genuine Smyrna Sponze. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 130 B. Oxford 
Street, one door from Holles Street. ‘aie 
Caution — Beware of the words ‘* From Metcalfe’s”” adopted by some houses. 


HE NEW TOOTH BRUSH, made on the most scientific 
rincipl ly cleaning between the teeth when used up and down, and 
polishing (het sine used crossways. This brush so entirely enters between the 
closest teeth, that the Inventors have decided upon naming it the Toothpick Brush, 
therefore ask for it under that name, marked and numbered as under, viz.—Full-sized 
brushes, mark T P W. No. 1. hard; No. 2. less hard ; No. 3. middling ; No. 4. soft ; the 
narrower brushes, mark T P N, No. 5. hard ; No. 6. less hard ; No. 7. middling ; No. 8. 
soft. These inimitable brushes are only to be had at Ross and Sons’, and they warrant 
the hair never to come out, at Is. each, or 10s. per dozen, in bone 3 and 2s. each, or 21s. 
per dozen in ivory. 


THE A’ RAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR DYE, the 


only dye that really answers for all colours, and does not require redoing but as 
the hair grows, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural red or purple tint com- 
mon to all other dyes. ROSS and SONS can with the greatest confidence recommend 
the above dye as infallible, if done at their establishment ; and ladies or gentlemen re- 
quiring itřare requested to bring a friend or servant with them to see how it is used, 
which will enable them to do it afterwards without the chance of failure. Several pri- 
vate apartments devoted entirely to the above purpose, and some of their establishment 
having used it, the effect produced can be at once seen. They think it necessary to add, 
that by attending strictly to the instructions given with each bottle of dye, numerous 
persons have succeeded equally well without coming to them, 5 
Address Ross and Sons, 119 and 120. Bishopagate Street, the celebrated Perruquiers, 
Perfumers, Hair-cutters, and Hair-dyers. N.B. Parties attended at their own residences 


whatever the distance. 


MHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. — The high 


estimate formed by the public during the ten years RIPPON and BURTON’S 
chemically purified material has been before it (made into every useful and ornamental 
article usually made in silver, possessing, as it does, the characteristic purity and dura- 
bility of silver), has called into existence the deleterious compoutidi of “ Albata Plate,” 
“‘ Berlin Silver,” and other so-called substitutes ; they are at best but bad imitations of 
the genuine articles manufactured, with the view of satisfying the purchaser, by Rippon 


and Burton, and sold only by them. 


Fiddle Threaded King's 

i 4 Pattern, Pattern: Pattern, 

Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per dozen 5 2s. Od. 288. Od. S. . 
Dessert ditto and ditto ” ditto i 10s. oa. 21s. Od. 25s. od. 
f i i . . k s. Od. 3 A 
Tea ditto and ditto ditto pom ee bas reli 


Gravy ditto 
-ELECTRO-PLATED.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced and 

vate ae H Rippon and Burton, when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elking- 
ton and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article, next to sterling silver, that 
can be employed as such either usefully or ornamentally. In the lengthened and in- 
creasing popularity of the material itself, and the high character of the method of 
lating, the public have a guarantee that the articles sold by Rippon and Burton (and 
by them only) are, as it regards wear, immeasurably superior to what can be supplied 


at any other house, while by no possible test can they be distinguished from real silver. 


Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen `. . . .- 188. . 32s. . 38s. 
Dessert Forks > . > - 80s. . 46s. z 58s. 
Dessert Spoons — h ` . ` 30s. . 52s. . 62s. 
Table Forks = 5 > . . 40s. . Z 5 75s. 
Table Spoons = 5 . . 40s. . 728. ° 80s. 


Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process. Detailed catalogues, with engravings, as well as ot 
every ironmongery article, sent (per post) free. 


IVORY-HANDLED TABLE KNIVES, 10s. per dozen; 
ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 10s. per dozen, if to balance 1s. per dozen 
extra; deserts, 9s.; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; deserts, 
4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table knives, 6s. per dozen ; deserts, 4s.; carvers, 
2s. 6d. ; table steels, ls. each. Table knives, with handles of the celebrated substitute for 
silver, made only by R. and B. (which cannot be distinguished from sterling silver, except 
by the mark), 22s. 6d. per foen ; deserter 18s. ; carvers, per pair, 6s. 6d. All marked 
w V and BURTON,” and warranted. , rea 

Hino ani. Simoni stock of general Furnishing Ironmongery, is literally the largest 
in the world. They regret they cannot employ any language „which will convey an ade- 
quate impression of its variety and extent ; they therefore invite purchasers to call and 
inspect it. — Rippon and Burcon, 39. Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street). Established 


in Wells Street 1820. 


TO LADIES. 

RAFFTEY’S DEPILATORY, price 4s. 6d., removes super- 
fluous hair on the face, neck, or arms, in a few minutes, without risk or injury. 
The directions are simple, and lead to certain success. Small packets for post, price 
2s. 8d., post paid, to be had only at Grafftey’s Warehouse. 26. Warwick Street, Regent 
Street ; where may also be obtained the only genuine Pompeian Dye, being the most 
efficacious article for the purpose. Price 3s. 6d. and 5s. 67. ; and the unique and elegant 

Balma Pompeiana for dressing the hair, price 2s. 6d. Note the address, 


OOKING APPARATUS. — BURBIDGE and 


J WEALY’S COOKING APPARATUS, combining Sylvester’s patents. , This 
cooking range possesses a combination of novel principles, which renders it superior to 
anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public. It has now had the test of experience, 
and is proved to be, in the hands of the most inexperienced cook, a very convenient and 
perfect cooking apparatus, but when used according to the intention of the inventor, it is 
found to be the ne plus ultra, and must ultimately supersede all others. To be seen in 
use daily at 130. Fleet Street. 


IMHE PEOPLE’S MEDICINES. — These Medicines are in- 


troduced to the Public by one who, while he laments the impostures of the day, 

believes that those impostures may, be defeated (without the unconstitutional inter- 
ference of the legislature), by supplying the Public with a complete set of a proved re- 
medies, at the most moderate price, and under the sanction of high medical authority. 
Such are the “ People’s Medicines,” prepared from Prescriptions most carefully selected 
and arranged by an eminent Physician now living, whose name, if published, would 
carry great weight. They are also accompanied by his directions and advice. ‘ p 

The object is twofold, viz., first to counteract the dangerous use of advertised Medi- 
cines, called Universal, which profess to cure every disease with a single agent — an 
assertion at once unprincipled and absurd ; and, secondly, to furnish the Public with 
the best remedies for each complaint, at about one half of the price usually charged for 
Patent Medicines, combining cheapness with efficacy and safety. The latest discoveries, 
both Foreign and English, have been made available, and will continue to be 80, as soon 
as they are established by a safe experience oftheir merits. p 

The advance of Chemical Science renders secrets in Medicine impossible. A few Patent 
Medicines may be efficacious, but their ingredients and composition are no secrets to the 
regular Practitioner. The aim in ‘The People’s Medicines, has been to retain what- 
ever has proved useful, and improve it by the application of eminent talent and modern 
discovery ; and to reject whatever is dangerous or injurious. f i 

“ The People’s Medicines” are compounded of the purest ingredients, and to prevent 
inferior imitations, the words “The People’s Medicines” are engraved in the Govern- 
ment Stamp. Directions for use, with advice to the Patient, accompany each article, and 
will be found full and explicit. The general charge is 1s. 14d., but some few, containing 
very expensive ingredients, are necessarily charged higher. The Medicines are named 
and numbered as follows : — 


1. Bilious Pills, for constant use. 37. Preventive of Sea Sickness. __ 

2. Bilious Pills, for occasional use. 38. Essence of Chamomile and Ginger. 

3. Dinner Pills, 28. 9d. 39. Essence of Taraxacum (Dandelion), 
4. Chamomile Pills. 2s. 9d. $ 

5. Digestive Stomachic Pills, 2s. 9d. 40. Essence of Sarsaparilla, 4s. 6d. 

6. Gout Pills. 41. Scorbutie Wine, 11s. 

7. Rheumatic Pills. 42, White Gravel Powders. 

8. Cough Pills. 43. Red Gravel Powders. 

9. Asthmatic Pills. 44. Pile Powders. 
10. Nervous Pills. 45. Pile Ointment. 
11. Dropsy Pills. 46. Chap Ointment. 
12. Scrofula Pills, 4s. 6d. 47. Chilblain Liniment. 
13. Syphilitic Pills, 2s. 9d. 48. Itch Ointment. : 
14. Pilis after Mercury. 49, Ointment for Burns, Sealds, and Pain- 
15. Diarrhea Pills. ful Sores. 
16. Ague Pills, 2s. 9d. 50. Eye Ointment. 

. Spasmodic Pills, 2s. 9d. 51. Tooth-ache Tincture. 


. Embrocation for Sprains and Bruises. 
- Ringworm Ointment. 
Nursery Aperient Syrup. 


. Steel Pills. 
. Female Pills. | 
. Vegetable Tonic Pills. 5A. 


Night Pills, for rest. 3 55. Teething Syrup. 
Aperient Pills, for warm climates. 56. Hooping Cough Syrup: 


. Rhubarb and Soda Pills. . Fever Powders. 


. Rhubarb and Ginger Pills. 58. Worm Powders. 
25. Quinine and Camphor Pills, 2s. 9d. 59. Worm Balsam. 
26. Epileptic Pills. 60. Gonorrheal Electuary. 
27. Diuretic Pills. 61. Tonic Lavement, 2s. 9d. 


2. Nervous Lavement, 2s, 9d. 


ve Pills. 
. Lettuce Pills . Scrofula Powders for bathing, &c., 


í paui Pil, ht Pill, with agreeable 28 
. Laxative Nig! ill, wi g 5 5 
ar E NE 1. Cheltenham Chalybeate Spa Powders. 


. Harrowgate Sulphur Spa Powders (new 


an Sudorific Drops. well) 
32. g 4 , 
33. oe 65. Leamington Spa Powders, 
84. Lozenge for sweetening the breath. 67. Buxton Saline Spa Powders, 
35. Antacid Lozenge. 68. Seltzer Spa Powders. 
36. Pulmonie Plaster. , | 69. German Spa Powders (Pouhon), 
The six Spa Powders contain all the virtues of the various Mineral Springs. Each 


packet (containing twenty-four powders, with directions for immediately producing the 
water represented,) is charged 2s. 9d. k 4 È 

These medicines are prepared (under the immediate superintendence of a member of 
the College of Surgeons) at the People’s Medical Dispensary, London; and are supplied 
through the wholesale houses. Medicine Chests containing all, or any number of the 
remedies enumerated, adapted for ships, travellers, and those living at an inconvenient 
distance from medical aid, may be had at proportionate prices. All the medicines may 
be ordered, either by number or name, of any chemist, or at the office, 8. Little Marl- 
borough Street, Regent Street._—_Manager, F. Moore, Esq., M.R.C.S.L., to whom all com- 
munications may be addressed at the office. 


nufacturers have received very many testimonials as to the cleanliness, 
economy of their Kitchen Range. They invite attention to the one Major 
honoured them with. 


Pastr: 


uses, such as heating the 
saving in wear of kitchen 
tage she finds in having the hot closet, 
burning just one half of the fuel of my former open range, and coal of an inferior and 
cheaper quality. 


kept in until eleven p.m. 
sumes ninety pounds of 
diem. 


CONOMICAL KIT CHeyy 


RA 
62. CRACECHURCH ST. 


fy 
E © 


(ee valuable Kitchen Ranges have now been extensively in 
use for many years, and give unlimited satisfaction. They may be seen daily in 
operation at the Manufactory, 62. Gracechurch Street. The consumption of fuel is much 
less than in any other range, and for smoky chimneys they are a perfect cure, The ma- 
utility, and 
Ramsay has 


“ Hill Lodge, Enfield, Feb. 17. 1845, 

“ Gentlemen,_I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter relative to the Kitchen 
Range you put up for me. I am well satisfied with it in every respect. Ihave had it 
tried in every way. 

* It roasts well, steams admirably, and the baking could not be told from roasting, 
y it does beautifully. s 
“ Mine being a range of seven feet (with the hot-closet), I find the steam quite as much’ 


as ever could be used. 


The advantages of this range are great, added to what I have above enumerated 
having constantly a large supply of boiling water, capable of being converted to many 
house, a bath, hot or green house ; its great cleanliness and 
utensils, the saving of time and trouble to the cook, the advan- 
and, lastly, the very great advantage of its 


I have ascertained that my range, lighted at half-past six o’clock in the morning, and 
being sixteen and a half hours, and kept at its full power, con- 
coke and coal, being about one shil ing and threepence per 


We can roast any joint of meat, either by the smoke jack or a bottle one. 
Several of my neighbours have ‘seen it in operation, and ap prove of it. 
“Tam, Gentlemen, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ G. A. Ramsay. 


“ Messrs. Wood and Co., 62. Gracechurch Street. 


PRICES. 
A . £ 8 
Three feet wide, s . . 6 10 Four feet . . 2. . . 10 10 
Three feet three inches . . 7 0 Four feet six . . . 12 10 
Three feet six inches -7 15 Five fect . . . . 4 4 
Three feet nine e 6 9 0 


W.L.WOOD &c¢c°?s 
IMPROVED CONICAL BOILER, 
62, GRACECHURCH ST. 


a 


c 
©.3TAND FOR BOIER. 
E.ASH MOLE, 

F CISTERN. 


PE. DOOR TO ADMIT FUEL 
C.RETURN PIPE. 


HE above drawing is a representation of the Improved Copper 
Conical Boiler or Stand, connected with two branches of pipes, to illustrate it 
agency to Hot-houses, Baths, &c. This boiler may be contiguous to or remote from the 
building to be warmed ; and as the pipes may be increased to any extent, one boiler is 
sufficient to warm several buildings, together or separately. It wastes but little water; 
therefore it requires but a small cistern, which, as well as the smoke pipe and unions, can 
be placed in Bi parts of their periphery as may be most suitable for the situations they 
are upy. 

Estimates and full particulars for heating 
greenhouses, conservatories, baths, 
will be furnished on application to 
church Street. 


EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP.—This soap stands un- 


rivalled for its superior excellence in cleansing the skin, preserving it from the 
effects of the weather, sea ur, &c., and improving its appearance. It removes blemishes 
from its surface, and never fails to render it delicately clear and beautiful. Sold at 1s., 
Is. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per square.—Likewise, Gentlemen’s Shaving Cakes, at 1s., 1s. 6d., and 
2s. 6d. each. Globular and tabular balls at 3s. each. Pears's Botanic Cream, particularly 
calculated for nurseries, and persons whose skin is so tender that the application of soap 
is too rough and irritable to be used with pleasure. Price 2s. 6d. per pot. Liquid Bloom 
of Roses, which adds the most enchanting beauty to the countenance, and improves the 
simple charms of nature. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. Imperial White Powder, produced 
from vegetables only, which, while it is the most innocent, is also the most excellent, in 
its effects in beautifying the countenance. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. per box.—Prepared and 
sold by A. and F., Pears, 55. Wells Street, Oxford Street, London. 


ng, public buildings, private houses, shops, 
&c., on this improvedlyet cheap and simple princip e, 
the manufacturers, W. L. Wood and Co., 62. Grace- 


EFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE, for the Cure of all painful 


Affections of the Nerves.— The discovery of this truly invaluable preparation was 
the result of deep research by an cminent French Physician, who devoted many years of 
his life to its accomplishment. Previously to this discovery, sufferers from the agonising 
tic doloreux, excruciating gout, and torturing rheumatism, were doomed to hopeless an- 
guish. Those afflicted by the abı »ve and similar complaints have now to rejoice in the 
certainty of their pangs being relieved, nay, effectually cured, by a tew applications ot 
this truly efficacious preparation, indeed the torments of the most painful paroxysms will 
be allayed by one application. It requires no restraint from business or pleasure, nor 
does it cause any eruption, and may be applied to the most delicate skin without fear of 
injury.—Sold by the appointment of Jean Lefay », the inventor, by his sole agent, J. W. 
Stirling, Chemist, 86. High Street, Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. 
each. N.B. A Post-office order for 5s, will pay for a 4s. 6d. case and its carriage to any 

art of the United Kingdom. It can be had of Sanger, 150a. and Hannay and Co., 63. 
xford Street ; and all the principal medicine dealers. 


Nazis RDE APERIENT SUGAR PLUMS, avoiding all 


nausea or unpleasantness. Sold in London only by Mr. Hewett, Confectioner 
188. Regent Street ; and by the principal confectioner in every town and village. Price 
One Shilling per box ; if sent by post a penny stamp must be forwarded in addition. A 
liberal allowance to the trade. Apply to Mr. Hewett as above. 
N.B.—No licence to sell is required: 


ORD ELDON’S PILLS. —« Habitual costiveness,” said the 


late Mr. Abernethy, ‘I have no hesitation in stating, is the foundation of all dis- 
eases.” These pills are from the prescription of a celebrated court physician, and were 
used by the late Lord Eldon. They are put forth as calculated to remove two complaints, 
to both of which gentlemen of the learned professions are more or less subject, viz. cos- 
tiveness and indigestion, and are patronised by the highest officers of the state. Sold in 
boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and silvered, 4s. 6d., by Messrs. Barclay and Co.. 95. Farringdon 
Street ; Sutton and Co., 10. Bow Church Yard ; Newberry, 45. and Edwards, 65. St. 
Paul’s; Sanger, 150. Oxford Street ; and all respectable druzgists and medicine vendors 
in the kingdom ; and wholesale, at 13. Great St. Thomas Apostle, London. 
COUGH 
Difficulty of Breathing _ 


K A Remedy for all disorders of the Pulmonary Organs in E 

in Redundancy of Phlegm—in Incipient Consumption (of which Coven is the moat 

positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asrama, and in WinreR Coven, 

they have been never known to fail. 
Prepared and sold in boxes at 1s. ljd., and tins 2s. 9d., 48. 6d.,and 10s. 6d. each, by 

Thomas Keating, chemist, &c., No. 79. St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all 

Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders in the kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL. x 
, London, 68. Cheapside, Dec. 3, 1845. 

Dear sir, Having for some years past, as the winter approached, been subject to a se- 

vere Cough, my attention was lately called to your Cough Lozenges, and, after taking 

two small boxes in the course of the last three weeks, I have no hesitation in saying that, 

in my opinion, they are the best remedy, ang tere given me more ease than anything I 
have ever met with. Iam, dear sir, yours truly, : 

(Signed) WILLIAM WHITE. 

To Mr. T. Keating, 79. St. Paul’s Courch Yard. i 

These Lozenges contain neither Opinm nor any preparation of that Drug. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, AND THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE FACULTY. 
EATING’S LOZENGES. — 


F IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 
RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually relieves the 


stomach and bowels by gentle relaxation, without griping or prostration of strength. 
They remove head-ache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, &c. ; are highly grateful 
to the stomach, promote dizestion, create appetite, relieve languor and depression of 
spirits, while to those of a full habit an4 free livers, who are continually suffering from 
drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and ears, they offer advantages that will 
not fail to be appreciated. 
Sold by Prout, 229. Strand, London, 


0 price Is. 1}d. per box; and by most medicine ven- 
dors in the kingdom. 


- 


THE PICTORIAL TIMES. 
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XFORD, THAME, HIGH WYCOMBE, and UXBRIDGE 
or Shan NCTION RAILWAY. Notice is hereby3given, that no further applications 


in this Company will be received after the 27th inst. 

a R “MORTON CALEY, Secretary. 

43. R: ’ ary. 
£. Moorgate Street, 17th Dec. 1815. x 


THE 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METROPOLITAN NECROPOLIS, or GRAND 
EASTERN and WESTERN CEMETERIES ASSOCIATION, 


Capital 1,000,000/., in 40,000 Shares of 25l. each. 
$ Deposit 1l. 7s. 6d. per Share. k 
This assoct (Registered provisionally according to the Act of Parliament.) AD 
appoint. ssociation, now forming, embraces the recommendations of the Commissioners 
Near th a to report on the Health of Towns, “ to prevent the interment of the dead in or 
banks p abitations of the living,” by establishing two magnificent cemeteries on the 
rOpOse: the Thames, at a convenient distance east and west of the metropolis. It also 
towns es to assist in establishing general cemeteries 1n the neighbour ood of other 
every at Great Britain and Ireland. The plans laid down by the association embrace 
dead. forangement which can possibly be made for providing a fitting receptacle for the 
inhabits the accommodation of every class of society, and for the general health of the 
those + ants of the metropolis. Houses for the immediate reception of the bodies, for 
Ment Who may desire it, will be provided on each side of the river, there to await inter- 
cas} either by the usual mode, or by steam or row boats, appropriately fitted up for the 
leum It is also proposed to build in one of the cemeteries a Grand National Mauso- 
of th on the principle of Westminster Abbey, for the burial, the monuments, and tablets 
ligion who have deserved well of their country. The grounds will be opened to all re- 
ab pui denominations, and by the plans laid down the association will not only be en- 
i to meet the future requirements of London and its suburbs, but also to receive the 
S apes hose overcrowded graveyards which now disfigure and disgrace it. 
is forces as a committee of gentlemen capable of carrying out the objects contemplated 
obt ‘Med, prospectuses will be issued ; in the meantime all furtherinformation is to be 
fined at the Offices of the Association, 326 Moorgate Street, City. 7 
alre 1s to be particularly understood that this association is not connected with the one 
ady advertised with the names attached, other than that the plans, and objects, and 
Sbectuses are literally taken from them. 
JOHN BOND, Secretary. 


}NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE and 


LOAN ASSOCIATION, 3 
12. Waterloo Place, London ; 119. Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Established in 1839. 
Thi Subscribed Capital, One Million. 
his Association embraces — 
im . EVERY DESCRIPTION OF RISK CONTINGENT UPON LIFE: 
mediate, deferred, and contingent annuities and endowments. ; x 
life COMPREHENSIVE AND LIBERAL SYSTEM OF LOAN (in connection with 
aas assurance), on undoubted personal security , or upon the security of any description of 
Signable property or income of adequate value. 3 
eul union of the English and Scotch systems of assurance, by the removal of all diffi- 
ties experienced by parties in England effecting assurances with offices peculiarly 
cotch, and vice versa. F y 
classe Ttensive legal connexion, with a direction and proprietary composed of all 
A large protecting capital, relieving the assured from all possible responsibility. 
per e admission of every policy-holder, assured for the whole term of life, to a full 
riodical participation in two thirds of the profits. 
J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, 
Li Resident Actuary and Secretary. 
è ist of shareholders, prospectuses, and all necessary tables and forms may be had, and 
very information obtained, on application personally, or by letter, addressed to the 
Son or to any of the agents of the Association in the principal towns of either 
Vs 
a Assurances may be effected on Wednesdays and Fridays, or (specially) on any other 
Cay » upon application at the oflice, 12. Waterloo Place. 


ĄRGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39. THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 76. 
homas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
he William Leaf, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery, Esq., Ald., M.P, 
illiam Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. 4 Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2. Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


AA LOW RATES OF PREMIUM. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,0007. the assured have the security of the 
Ompany’s Income of nearly 60,000/. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumu- 
ating Assurance Fund invested in Government and other available Securities, of con- 

siderably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible with the safety 

Of the Assured and the stability of the Company, thereby in effect giving to every Policy 
Tolder an immediate “and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred and fre- 
Quently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
, Annual Premium to assure 1001. 


Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. Whole Term. 
20 | £017 8 | £019 1 £1 11 10 
30 11 8 AE yf 207 
40 150 169 214 10 
50 | il l 1 1910 4 011 
60 32 4 317 0 { 6 010 


inne Third of the “ whole term” premium may remain unpaid at five per cent. comp. 
t. as a debt upon the policy for life, or may be paid off at any time without notice. 
n Assurances for advances of money as security for debts, or as a provision fora family, 
when the least present outlay is desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the 
rgus Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


7. WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
Si DIRECTORS. = 
p John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. Rt. Hon. Sir T . F. Fremantle, Bart.,{M.P. 
Ho W. R. K. Douglas, F.R.S. Henry Harvey. Esq., F.R.S. 
ight Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., | James Murray, Esq. 
F.R.S, Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. Pat. Maxwell Stewart, M.P. 
oseph Esdaile, Esq Sir William Young, Bart. 
Auditors—Capt. C. J. Bosanquet, R.N. ; James Buller East, Esq., M.P. ; 
John Young, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 
mene TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Society was held on 
€ 10th of April last, when a highly satistactory REPORT was laid before the Proprie- 
rs and Policy Holders, and unanimously adopted. 

The Public will see the advantaze of selectinz, in so important a matter as Life As- 
pasta a well-established ‘office, which, from its continued prosperity, and its large 
additions to Policies, offers the greatest inducement to Assurers, combined with the 
undoubted security of a numerous and wealthy proprietary. 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 


The following Table shows the additions made to Policies for 50007., which had been in 
force for Fourteen Years, to the 31st December, 1838. 


| Age at Additions made to 
com- | Premiums paid in | the Sum Assuredin| Total Sums now 
mence-| the Fourteen the Fourteen payable in case of 
ment. | Years. Years. | death. 
10 £1192 18 4 £586 6 7 £5586 6 7 
15 1350 8 4 681 207, 5681 2 7 
20 1525 8 4 76853 5768 5 1 
25 1682 18 4 TOITE ES | 5787 2 8 
30 1869 11 8 | 813 15 6 5813 15 6 
35 20994 3 4 84 6 5 5854 6 5 
40 2377 1 8 923 18 1 5923 18 [1 
45 2727 1 8 1011 2 9 6il 2 9 
» 3173 6 8 1129 15 7 6129 15 7 


kia Bonus of Four Fifths, or Eighty per Cent., of the estimated profits is added to Poli- 
Tientitled. every seventh year ; or an equivalent reduction made in future Premiums. 
he Chird Septennial Division of Profits will be declared, to the 3lst_ December, 1845. 
Sons assuring previous to that date will have their proportion of profit appropriated. 
Prenes travelling in Europe, by sea or land, in time of peace, are not charged any extra 


Applications for Agencies, in places where none are established, to be addressed to the 


€cretary. 
NICHOLAS GRUT, 
Secretary and Actuary. 


ELF MEASUREMENT.—GREAT ACCOMMODATION, 
Naty The following Directions will ensure an exact Fit, and will be found a most con- 
innlent accommodation. ‘The measure may be taken with a piece of tape, and reduced 

nto inches stating the height of person, and if any peculiarity of figure ; also whether 
aken over a coat. 


Coats, VESTS, &¢. Inches. Trousers. Inches. 
From Neck seam, not including From top of Trousers to bottom | 
Fi ollar, to Hip Buttons . . From under the Legs to bottom | 
om Hip Buttons to Bottom of | of Trousers . . =j 
rè kirt : 5 n | Size round top of Thigh (tight). 
"om centre of Back to Elbow | Size round Calf . : Š 
clint 3 £ A A | Ditto Waist. . . -| 
wWinued to length of Sleeve at | Ditto Hips . e : 
e Yrist $ ° . | 
size round top of Arm . ef | Hat. 
ze round Chest under the Coat | | Measure size round the Head 
ze round Waist under the Coat | | 
READY MADE. £385 d. | MADE TO MEASURE. . 


Beavay ele > 8 
eaver Taglionis 0 8 6) Winter Coats, in every style and 


eaver Chesterfields or Codring- | 


tine ; shape, handsomely trimmed n 0 
D'Orsay" b- 4 - 010 6 | Milled Cloth Great Coats, Velvet 
eve ay’s, Athol’s, Pembroke, and | Collar and Cuffs . - 112 0 
on y description of Winter | Tweed Wrappers - 018 6 
Bove! Wi : Ps e . 1 5 0 Tweed Trousers — . . >. 086 
ROA. inter Coats in every style, | Winter Trousers, in all the New 
Vinter T ae: 08 6 Patterns . . - 012 0 
Vinton F rousers, lined - 0 4 6) Doeskin Trousers + 0106 
rene A eskin 010 6 | Best or Dress Trousers 7171670 
Seat ants, edged - 1 0 0 Dress Coats : $ Rat ET) 
Roll Coats edged 1 5 0 Best Quality made . A e. 215 0 
ouble eee est. - 0 1 9 Frock Coats . : 13346 
oye Tt Vest s 0 2 6) Best Quality made . ° 330 
Winter eres Tunic Suits 018 6 Cashmere Vests . ` 98 0 
Vinter Vente wee . a 0 3 0 Satin, Plain or Fancy Vests 012 0 
hed. 0 1 6 Boys’ Hussar and Tunic Suits 160 
Boys’ Great Coats . . 014 0 


Mournine to any extent, at Five Minutes’ Notice. 


Imrontanr. — Any article i 

money PUANT ny article purchased or ordered, if not approved of, exchanged, or the 
pserve. — E. MOSES and SON. 

and General Warehousemen. Ah 


Jaution.—_ E SES A * : ; ; tye 
ais teathiet cic SON are obliged to guard the public against imposition, 

istihetae Uran i “oe ole esman-like falsehood of being connected with them, or it 
henbaves + has been resorted to in many instances, and for obvious reasons. 
; 10 connection with any other house in or out of London ; and those who de- 


Sire genuine Cheap Clothing should (to r i i x 
154. Minories, or 86. Aldgate, opposite ths a A E LSS or penil tas 


Tailors, Wholesale and Retail Drapers, Outfitters, 


UMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCHYARD.— 


DAKIN and COMPANY, Tea-merchants, have in the Bonded Warehouses (just 
arrived from China), several hundred original CHESTS of TEA, at 3s. 9d. per pound ; the 
overweight Dakin and Company allow will reduce the price to about 3s. 7d. per pound. 
The tea is strong, good, and fine flavoured. The chests weigh about 401lbs. each, and fa- 
milies will find it very advantageous to join together in purchasing one of these chests of 
good useful Tea, from Number One, Saint Paul’s Churchyard. 


IS AN ILL WIND BLOWS NOBODY GOOD.—Teas at 


half a crown a pound, The prostrated state of the share market, and the dearness 
of money in the City, have produced their effect. Merchants are compelled to sacrifice 
their common sorts of Teas. How long this.depression may last becomes a question, but 
whilst it does continue, the public must have the benefit of it. The 6lb. bag of Black 


Tea is now therefore Fifteen Shillings. 
East India Tea Company’s Offices, No. 9. Great St. Helen’s Churchyard. 


EAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Families, hotel-keepers, 
and large consumers supplied with Tea at the wholesale price for cash. 
Black, 2s. 8d. 3s. Od. 3s. 4d. 3s. 8d. 4s. Od. 4s. 4d. 48. 8d. 5s. 
Green, 3s. 4d. 3s. 8d. 4s. Od. 4s. 4d. 5s. Od. 68. Od. 
Coffee, 9d. lod. 1s. Od. ls. 2d. 1s. 4d. 1s. 6d. 1s. 8d. 
One pound and upwards sent to any part of town. 
MANSELL and CO., 2. Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 


Country orders for 6lbs. of Tea and upwards delivered free of carriage to any part of 


the kingdom. 
Ne 1. COVENTRY STREET, OPPOSITE THE NEW 
ENTRANCE TO LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 

The TEAS that have given the greatest satisfaction to the Public since this ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OPENED are those at 3s. 8d.. 4s., 4s. 4d., and 4s. 10d.—the whole being 
of STERLING QUALITY, FULL FLAVOUR, with GREAT STRENGTH, and 
very Economical. To CLUBS, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, in fact, all large 


consumers, we strongly recommend the following :— Sid. 8. d. 
__ CONGOU, fine quality, strong and full, black wiry leaf : . 3 8to4 0 
Congou, similar to the late East India Company’s true old Souchong 
flavour . ` è A : . ` ` z . 0 0—4 4 
Lapsang Souchong, choice and high flavour 6 ` ` <A 0 


Hyson Pekoe, a rich, new, and extraordinary Tea ú Ti <0 0—6 0 
The usual overweight allowed on packages, frequently reducing the cost 2d. per lb. 
Terms—Cash. Goods for the Country dispatched immediately after receipt of order, 

if accompanied by cash, or a satisfactory reference. 

PASSAM SMITH AND COMPANY, 
TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
No. 1. COVENTRY STREET, LONDON. 
Oetober, 1845. 


TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CONTRACTION of 

the CHEST are entirely prevented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, 

and Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED CHEST EX- 

PANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed outwardly or invisibly, without un- 

comfortable constraint, or impediment to exercise. Sent by post, by Mr. A. BINYON, 
40. Tavistock Street, Strand, London; or full particulars on receiving a postage stamp. 


AMILY LINENS, of best qualities, at lowest prices for 
immediate payment only, without discount. 

JOHN CAPPER and SON. Linendrapers to the Queen, have opened a Wareroom at 
26. REGENT STREET, two doors trom Piccadilly Circus, for Family Linens, 
one Blankets, Flannels, Lonzcloths, Cambrics, &c. ‘The articles are of the same high 
character, and the business is conducted on the same principles for which their shop in 
the City has been known for nearly SEVENTY YEARS. s 7 S 

N .B. The general Linendrapery Business in Gracechurch Street is continued without 
change. 


ANCING TAUGHT, in the most fashionable style, by Mr. 


WILLIS, 41. Brewer Street, Golden Square. Private Lessons in the Polka, Cel- 
larius Valse, and Valse a Deux Temps, at all hours, to Ladies and Gentlemen of any age 
wishing privacy and expedition. An Evening Academy on Monday and Friday. A 
Juvenile Academy on Wednesday and Saturday. ‘Terms may be had on application as 
above. 


PDETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, certified by the Faculty of 


England to be the purest spirit, and guaranteed by the Patent Metallic Capsules 
embossed ** Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7. Smithfield Bars,” is sold at 3s. 6d., bottle included, 
by the most respectable dealers, lists of whom may be obtained at the distillery, where 


quantities of not less than two gallons, in bulk or bottles, are supplied. Address, 7. Smith- 


J J.T. BETTS and Co.) Patent Brandy Distiller, 7, Smithfield Bars, feels it due to 
himself and the public to state, that the manufacture of the Patent Brandy was not, nor 
ever has been known to any person except to himself and one of his sons. And that he 
was succeeded in the business of the Distillery, 7. Smithfield Bars, by his sons J. T. 
Betts, jun., and Co., on his retiring therefrom in 1843. 

Mr. Betts further states, that he is the sole patentee, manufacturer, and vendor of the 
Metallic Capsule (or solid metal covering for the mouths of bottles), that no other 
brandy in England, except Betts’s Patent Brandy, is thereby oo the Patent 
Metallic Capsule if, therefore, applied to any other brandy, must have been surreptiti- 
ously obtained. P 

Metallic Capsule Manufactory, 1. Wharf Road, City Road. 


i) OURNING. — The LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 247 and 249. Regent Street, near the Circus, Oxford Street, 
— The managers of the above establishment beg leave to call the attention of ladies to 
its peculiar utility and to its advantages. It was for a long period a source of incon- 
venience and regret, on occasions when mourning attire was required, that its purchasers 
were at such a time compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding from shop to shop in 
search of each distinct article of dress. This evil is most completely obviated at the 
London General Mourning Warehouse, where every description of mourning, viz. 
millinery, dresses, cloaks, shawls, mantles, &c., of the best quality, can be purchased at 
the most reasonable prices, and where every article necessary for a complete outfit of 
mourning may be had at a moment's notice. 
N.B. Skirts, &c., for widowhood and for family mourning, are always kept made up. 
W. C. Jay and Co., proprietors. 


OTICE.—Various imitations of the celebrated WORCESTER- 


SHIRE SAUCE being offered for sale, it is particularly recommended to pur- 
chasers, in order to prevent disappointment and secure the genuine, to ask for LEA and 
PERRIN’S WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and observe that these names are printed 
on the outside wrapper, as well as on the metallic capsule, which covers the cork of every 
bottle. From the extensive demand for this exquisitely piquant relish, and the circum- 
stance that other parties are selling spurious imitations under a similar and sometimes 
abbreviated name, this caution has been deemed absolutely necessary. 

Sold by the proprietors. 68. Broad Street, Worcester, and 6. Vere Street, Oxford Street, 
London ; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street ; R. Watt, 44. Coleman 
Street ; and Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, Soho Square, London ; and by Vendors of 
Sauces generally. 


N AUGHAM'S PATENTED CARRARA WATER — At 
i this season of the year the use of soda water has almost always been abandoned on 
account of the cold and chilling nature of its effects. 

The Carrara Water is not liable to this great objection, but (to quote the opinion of a 
medical gentleman of high authority, expressed in a letter to Mr. Maugham) “ possesses 
this paramount superiority, viz. that it is most grateful to the palate ; that it imparts a 
warm glow, and what patients have termed a comfortable feeling to the stomach, and does 
not produce that heavy distended oppression which follows the use of the common soda 
water.” 

Mr. Arch. Dunlop, jun., the sole wholesale agent, begs to state that the large additions 
to his machinery and establishment in general being at length completed, he is enabled 
to execute all orders with the utmost despatch and to any extent. For the future all 
Carrara water intended for exportation will be secured with Betts’ Patent Metallic 
Capsules. thus preventing the possibility of leakage in warm climates, as well as afford- 
ing an additional cuarantee against any attempt at imitation abroad. 

Address to A. Dunlop, jun., 78. Upper Thames Street, London. 


\TOCKEN'S PATENT BINDING PINS for securing loose 


k music, pamphlets, and all publications, particularly recommended for newspapers. 
C. STOCKEN, having Paper Mills, pays particular attention to the manufacture of his 
Writing and other kapers which he confidently asserts are superior to any house in 
London, as to price and quality ; he is selling them at Manufacturers’ charges.— Super- 
fine Foolscap, 6d. per Quire ; Envelopes, 8 dozen for 4d. C. STOCKEN solicits attention 
to the largest assortment of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing and Writing Cases, Work 
and Despatch Boxes, Tea-caddies, &c., full 30 per cent. under any house in London, 
The above articles are all warranted. Dressing Cases repaired or refitted on the shortest 
Bone . Tobe had at STOCKEN’S well-known establishment, 53. Quadrant, Regent 
eet. 


YALDNESS removed and prevented. — THE POMMADE 
DEPURATIVE, invented by a physician of the highest celebrity, who placed it in 
the hands of the Proprietors, solely to benefit the public, will in all instances restore the 
Hair, so long as vitality remains in the bulb from which it springs. It is introduced 
with the greatest confidence and satisfaction, as no doubt of its renovating power exists. 
Manufactured and sold by RIGGE, BROCKBANK, and RIGGE, Perfumers to the 
Queen, onan Bond Street, London, and 5. East Street, Brighton. Price 2s., 4s., 6s., 
an S. . . 


POWLAND'S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS for the HAIR, 


» the SKIN, and the TEETH.—The august Patronage conceded by our Gracious 
Queen, the Royal Family, and the severa! Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, and the 
numerous testimonials constantly received of their efficacy, together with the fact of 
their general use in all countries. characterise them with perfection, and prove the value 
of the MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, and ODONTO. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the hair, and as an invigo- 
rator and beautifier is beyond all precedent. A small pamphlet accompanies each bottle 
of ROW LAND S MACASSAR OIL, wherein important hints and advice will be found 
on the Culture of the Hair of Infancy, and on its Preservation and Beauty through the 
several Stages of Human Life. 

CAUTION.—The words * ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL are engraved on the 
Wrapper ; and on the back of the Wrapper 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters ; with- 
out this none are genuine. 

Price 3s. 67.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 19s. 62. ; and double that 


size, 21s. per bottle. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


Ts an odoriferous creamy liquid, the only safe and efficacious preparation, for dis- 
sipating tan, freckles, pimples, blotches, spots, and other disfigurements of the skin. The 
radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the softness and delicacy it induces on the 
handy eran neck, render it indispensable to every toilet. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 
per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, frees them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a 


| healthy firmness, and to the breath a delightful fragrance. 


Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.—_Unprincipled shop-keepers, for the sake of gaining a trifle more profit, 
vend the most Spurious Compounds under the same names; some unler the implied 
sanction of royalty ; they copy the labels, bills, advertisements, and testimonials (sub- 
stituting fictitious names and addresses for the real) of the original preparations, and use 


| either the word “ GENUINE,” or a feigned name, in the place of “ Rowland’s.”’ —It is 


Serpe highly necessary to see that the word “ Rowland’s”’ is on the wrapper of each 
article. 
z *x* All others are Fraudulent Jmitations. , 
The genuine preparations are sold by the proprietors as above, and by chemists and 
perfumers. 


NLARGEMENT of the ATHEN/3UM.—On and from 


January 3. THE ATHENEUM will be PERMANENTLY ENLARGED to 
Twenty-Four Large Quarto Pages. Price FOURPENCE. ` 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
In quarto, with several Engravings, price 10s. 
TRANSPORT 


ARRATIVE of the WRECK of the 


PREMIER. 
“ A very lucid narrative of a most appalling shipwreck. The engravings of this thin 
but elegant volume are very ably executed.” —Naval and Military Gazette. 
“ The writer of the narrative manages to sustain interest by an unaffected simplicity 
of style, from the first adventurous descent of the rapids of the St. I awrence to the closing 


scenes.” —Athenæum. 
London : Jeremiah How, 209. Piccadilly. 


TANDARD JUVENILES BOOKS for NEW YEARS 


GIFTS.—Young England’s Little Library, 6s. 6d. ; Anecdotes of Little Princes. 
4s. 6d. ; Peter Parley’s Annual for 1846, 5s. ; Peter Parley’s Keepsake for 1846, 5s. ; The 
Recreation for 1846, 5s. ; Interesting and Remarkable Places, 5s. 6d. ; Glimpses of the 
Wonderful, 5s. ; Traits.and Trials of Early Life, 3s. 6d. ; Social Tales, by Mrs. Sherwood, 
2s. 6d., Miss Mitford’s Tales, 3 vols., 6s. 6d.; Soldiers and Sailors, 6s. 6d. &c.. at 
FIELD'S Juvenile Book Establishment, 65. Quadrant, corner of Air Street.—N.B. The 
largest Collection of Juvenile Books in London, of which a catalogue may be had- 
gratis. 


ULLIEN’S MUSICAL ETRENNES for 1846; or, ALBUM 


e) DES BALS DE LA COUR. This Album contains M. JULLIEN’S newest and 
most fashionable QUADRILLES, VALSES, and POLKAS, as performed at the Court 
Balls, and at the Grand Bal Masque on Monday last. It forms an excellent selection for 
the balls and parties of the present gay iseason, and, at the same time, a most recherche 
cadeau for the New Year. ' 


M. JULLIEN has also published 
L'ALBUM VOCAL, 
L’ALBUM DE L'OPERA, 
and several other beautifully illustrated Volumes, which are now being exhibited at his 
se Musical,214.. REGENT STREET, in the style of “ Expositions duJours de l'Any” 
at Paris. 


f OOD’S MAGAZINE, for JANUARY, No. XXV, 
price 2s. 6d., edited by CHARLES ROWCROFT, Author of “ Tales of the Co- 


lonies ; or, the Adventures of an Emigrant,” contains— 
1. The Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land. By the Editor. 
2. The Bar of England. 
3. Chronicles of the Fleet. 
4. The Three Letters. 
The Two Minstrels. 
A State Secret. 
Greystone Hall. 
Reviews of Books. 
. The Feast of Bills. 
10. English Etymology. , 
11. Currency and Corn; with the Index to Vol. IV. 
‘London : Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand. 


DENIS 


IMMONDS’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


1846, (price 2s. 6d.) being the commencement of the Seventh Volume, contains— 

1. The Settlement of Nelson, New Zealand. 

2. The Prince Edward District, Canada. i 

3. The Liberated African Establishment, St. Helena. By Dr. M‘Henry. 

4. On the Abolition of the Ceylon Spice Duties. 

5. The Indian Voyager. By H. H. Breen, Esq. 

6. The Shipping of the Colonies in 1844. 5 , 

7. Evidences of the Growing Prosperity of South Australia. By the Editor. 

8. The Mahogany Trade of Honduras. 

9. The Indian Girl’s Burial. p 3 
10. Australian Sketches, No. 4., Description of Melbourne and New Town, Port Phil< 

lip. By Thomas M‘Combie, Esq. 

11. Relics of the Caribs in Grenada. ; 

12. Notes on the Sandwich Islands. By R.C. Wyllie, Esq. 
13. Sketches of Santa Cruz and St. Thomas. By Thurlow Weed, Esq. 
14. A Visit to the Indians of Orialla, Guiana. By the Rev. H. Blood. 

15. The Emigrant: a Tale of Australia. By W. H. Leigh, Esq. 

16. Reminiscences of Cuba. By C. F. Ellerman, Esq. 
17. Editor’s Note-Book. 
18. Colonias paie herneen Death 

19. Births, Marriages, a aths. 

, as London: Simmonds and Ward, 
** 6. BARGE YARD, BUCKLERSBURY. 


13. Great Marlborough Street. 


OR CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


THE ATTENTION OF LIBRARIANS, 
In Town and Country, 


Is requested to the following List of 
NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


JUST PUBLISHFD BY MR. COLBURN. 


I. 
The CITIZEN of PRAGUE. Edited by MARY HOWITT. 


3 vols. 


II. 
CONTARINI FLEMING— ALROY. Romances. By B. 
D'ISRAELI, M.P., Author of “ Coningsby ” and “ Sybil.” (The Two Romances com- 
prised together in 3 vols.) 


. II. 
The QUEEN of DENMARK. Edited by Mrs. GORE. 


3 vols. 


IV. 
DUNSTER CASTLE; a Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
By J. T. HEWLETT, M.A., Author of “ Peter Priggins,” &c. 3 vols. 


v. 
The ATTRACTIVE MAN. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 


VI. 
POMFRET; or PUBLIC OPINION and PRIVATE 
JUDGMENT. By H. F.CHORLEY, Esq. 3 vols. 


VI. 
The WHITE SLAVE and the RUSSIAN PRINCE. By 


the Author of “ Revelations of Russia.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


VIII. 
The GAMBLING-HOUSE at BRUSSELS—The MASTER- 


PASSION, and other Tales. By T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., Author of “ Highways and 
Byways,” &c. 3 vols. i 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13. Great Marlborough Street. 
January 1. 1846. 


EW MORNING PAPER.—On Wednesday, January 21. 


will be published, No. I. of THE DAILY NEWS. A Morning Newspaper of 

Liberal Politics and Thorough Independence. 5 

The leading features of the Paper may be briefly stated under the following heads :— 

Its City News and Commercial Intelligence, collected from the highest sources, will be 
scrupulously impartial, and always early. $ A ` 

Its Scientific and Business Information on every topic connected with Railways, 
whether in actual operation, in progress, or projected, will be found to be complete. 

An extensive system of Foreign Correspondence in all parts of the world, has been for 
some time, and is now, in course of organisation. A z 

Its Parliamentary Reports, its Law Reports, and every other item of such matter, will 
be furnished by gentlemen of the highest qualifications. A 

‘Among the writers of its Leading Articles, its Criticisms on Books, the Drama, Music, 
and the Fine Arts, are some of the most distinguished names of this time. 

The Literary Department of the DAILY NEWS will be under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Dickens. ae a 

*x* The Office for Advertisements intended for insertion in THE DAILY NEWS, 
will be at No. 90. Fleet Street, London, All communiations for the Editor should be ac= 
dressed to the Publishing Offices, Whitefriars. 


Jn one thick vol., a new Edition, being the Ninth, much enlarged, price 16s. 


r T . 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Popular Treatise, 
exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and ‘most ‘efficacious Treatment ‘of Diseases ; 
with a Collection of approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of Medi- 
cines, &e. Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and In- 
valids. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c. : : 

“ Tt is evidently the result of great professional talent, experience, and judgment ; the 
author every where appears conscientious tand “candid. One object is prominently evi- 
dent—a sincere desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To recommend a work 
like the present to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for their welfare.”— 
Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

“ It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” —London Weekly Review. 

Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row ; Hatchard’s, 187. Piccadilly ; and Tegg, 73. Cheap- 
side. Sold by all Booksellers. 


WRITING AND BOOK-KEEPING. 
i R. FOSTER, Author of “ Prize Essay on the best Method of 


teaching Penmanship ; ” “ Pencilled Copybooks; " “ Double Entry Elucidated ; ” 
and other commercial works, continues to give lessons in WRITING and BOOK- 
KEEPING, at 161. Strand, adjoining King’s College, where gentlemen are prepared for 
counting-house or government situations in a superior manner: 

Writing is taught by Mr. F. upon sound and undisputed principles, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the six or eight-lesson charlatanry. ‘There can be no greater insult to a ra- 
tional mind than the proposal to teach any mechanical manipulation—the fingering ot 
a musical instrument for instance,—in a fewthours. All that can possibly be done to 
further this object is to see that the practice is judiciously selected, and properly per- 
formed. He who pretends to impart knowledge without labour, pretends to do that 
which no system can accomplish ; he who undertakes to simplify the communication of 
Knowledge: and to stimulate the industry of his pupil, does all that. the best system can 

ect. 

*** Prospectuses may be had of Messrs. Souter and Law, 131: Fleet Street, to whom 
reference is made. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Sold by Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and Co., Longman and Co., Hamilton and Co., 

Sherwogai ilbert and Co., London ; H. Mozley and Son, Derby ; Oliver and Boyd, 
dinburgh. 


Į UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK and 


EXPOSITOR ; an Introduction to the Spelling, Pronunciation, and Derivation of 
the English Language ; containing, besides several other important improvements, ex- 
tensive Tables of Words deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots ; adapted to the 
Use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and also of Adults and Foreigners. 90th edition. 
Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING & SPELLING, 


upon an entirely new and original Plan, by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as 
Monosyllables ; with numerous entertaining and instructive Reading Lessons in prose 
and verse. 29th edition. Price ls. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings. 
19th edition. Price 6d. 


16 THE PICTORIAL TIMES. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The six volumes of the “ Pictorial Times,” now completed, contain 2520 printed 
pages of useful and amusing matters, illustrated by 5400 engravings. In the 
volumes of this newspaper will be found original contributions from Douglas 
Jerrold, Gilbert A’Beckett, Mark Lemon (editor of “ Punch ”), R. H. Horne 
(author of “ Orion”), Perceval Leigh (author of the “ Comic Ltin Gram- 
mar”), Mr. Thackeray (the “ Yellow Plush ” of Fraser’s Magazine), and 
other popular writers of the day. z 

W.C., Chester, should consult the work of General Sir Howard Douglas on 
Fortification, or ‘‘ The Aide-Memoire to the Military Sciences,” edited by the 
officers of the Royal Engineers, and published by John Weale, Holborn. 

The legality of our “ Girts ” is beyond all question. “ Nothing” (says the old 1 | 
saw) “is more free than a Gift.” There isno chance inthe matter, and the h | 
decision as to who shall receive the money rests with the Drawing of the Art | | 
Union, which has been expressly legalised by Act of Parliament. 1 j | iN 

“ An Old Subscriber ”’ must pay a year’s subscription in advance. He will then | wr 
receive a numbered receipt, and be upon the roll of those entitled to partake for sma r 

he Gifts. 

E Wood, Richmond. The Song of the Shirt has been parodied too often. 

J. Hare and G. T. are both entitled to our thanks. 

Beta’s poetical tribute to Sidney Bernard is clever, but inadmissible. 

J.G. B. is referred to Mr. Empson of the Museum, Bath. 

A. C. should apply to a respectable Life Assurance Office. 

W.A.M. The competition for the Chancellor’s Gold Medal for best English 

em in heroic verse, “ Cæsar’s Invasion ” of Britain, is confined to Members | 
of the University. ; | i 

J. Bawman. There does not appear much reason to doubt that there did really iyi 
once exist a personage, bearing the afterwards renowned name of Doctor j 
Faust. Whether he were a German scholar and man of science, whose know- +- 
ledge being in advance of his contemporaries obtained for him the reputation pene | l 
of a necromancer ; or whether, as Godwin says, “ he was probably nothing more | ! f i 
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than an accomplished juggler, who appears to have practised his art with 
great success in several towns in Germany, we need not decide. His pre- } 
tended history does not seem to have been written till about the year 1587, or 


S 


MARGARET AND FAUST, 


perhaps, half a century after his death. The costumes’ in which Retsch has A 
attired Faust and the beautiful, innocent, and pious Margaret of Goethe, are 
wholly conventional, like our own stage dresses of Romeo and Juliet. 
W. C., Boldre. The lta oa farms k led,” which contains the precious deposits is old-looking and craggy ; and an ancient 
“ unwedgeable and gnarled,’ nger board, as dingy as the region to which it directs, points the way to the . CHE 
used in describing the oak, refer to the tortuous and right-angled character of entrance door, saying, in appropriate black, “7 PENS way A eins HESS. 3 
its ramification. At this time of the year, in those specimens which have lost ele Piy $ », To the Prerogative Will Office.” 


pecim: Hundreds of persons crowd to it daily; and n i 2 ox IX 
their persistent leaves, the character we are describing is seen to great ad- the amount r capital on which leae duty. yan paid hA iad e E. PROBLEM XXXIX.—By Mr. O. 


41,574,628., and in 1835 to 41,092,6602. How many individuals must be an- 
nually interested in the receipt of morethan forty millions of money! And -- 
how many grumblers at the legacy duty, which, though it is only one pound Y 

per hundred to a child or a parent, gradually rises, according to distance of 
relationship, till it comes to ten pounds per hundred to all who are strangers in 
blood to the deceased. The expenses of probates of wills, and letters of ad- 
ministration when there is no will, rise in proportion to the amount of pro- 
pety left by the deceased. An important change was made in the state of the 
aw relating to wills by an act passed in 1837,the first year of her present 
Majesty. Formerly, a person on his death-bed might make a parole will; | 
that is, a will by word of mouth, the fact being attested by witnesses. Now, | 
all wills must be in writing, and be signed at the foot or end by the testator 
himself; or, if he is unable to do it, in his presence and by his direction. In 
many respects the old law has been simplified and improved. 


INTERIOR OF THE PREROGATIVE WILL OFFICE, DOCTOR'S COMMONS. 


BLACK. 


Another member of the Highland Society says—‘* In your reply to ‘A Member of the GY 
gz Highland Society,’ Dec. 6., you give the costume of a Lady of 1660 as the it Vise 


do 
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AA 


WHITE. 
White to win in four moves. 


A GAME XXXIX. 
CA 
m7 layed at Bordeaux between Mr. St. Amant and Mr. Legres, the former givi 
GY Liar the Queen’s Knight. giving 
MW 
y ty gane ee St. Amant). i Peete Legres). 
HZ 1. K P two sq . wos 
OLD OAK TREES IN YARDLEY CHACE. f 2K B to Q B fourth 2 K 3 to Q 4 ian 
3. Q Kt P two sq 3. K B takes P 
4. K B P two sq 4. P takes P 
5. K Kt to K B third 5. Qto K second 
vantage. The branches run into the branchlets, and these again into the Y 6. Q to K second 6. Q P one sq 
twigs, by a succession of zig-zags, which induce, internally, the knotty cha- YY) 7. K castles 7. Q Bto K Kt fifth 
Lipase i ae the unwedgeable and gnarled peculiarities of oak wood de- Hg 8. Q B Pone sq 8. B to Q R fourth 
pend. The subjoined cut of old oaks in Yardley Chase will make our ex- yy 9. Q B to Q Kt second 9. K Kt to K R third 
Ww Willian seeThe wart ea YY | 10. Q P two sq 10. K castles 
. Williams. The most ditficult subject for a “beginner ” to draw, is an egg 4.4." | 11. Q R P two sq 11. Q Kt to Q second 
Ap N AUR IR takes B 12. B takes Ke 
y 3. t takes 3. 3 70 S 
3 4 A 14. K R takes P 14. K B to Q B second 
K | 15. Q B to K Kt third* 15. Q P one sq 
i y | 16. K P one sq 16. QBP one sq 
| | 17. Q to K B third beets takes K B 
| | 18. Q Bto Q R third 18. Q to K thirdt 
| 19. K Kt P two sq 19. K Kt P two sq 
| 20. R to K B fifth 20. Kt takes R 
| 21. P takes Kt 21. Qto Q B third 
| 22. P to K B sixth 22. K to K R sq 
| 23. R to K sq 23. Q to K third 
| 24. R to K third 24. Kt to Q Kt third 
| | 25. Q B takes R 25. Rtakes B 
| 26. Q to K R fifth. 26. P to Q Kt seventh 


White resigned. 


SCOTCH LADY OF THE TIME OF JAMES IV. * The Bishop ought to have been played to Q R second. ~~ Paar? 
+ He might also have played P to Q Kt seventh. 

of a Scottish Lady temp. James IV. He began to reign about 1490, and, we Solution to Problem XXXVIII. 
believe, was killed at the battle cf Flodden, 1515. Scottish ¿adres always wore ci 
the costume of France and England, especially at the! period alluded to, as the py ET 1. B takes B 
Scottish king had married an English princess ; and if a difference in dress had l. Bto Q fourth sq+- $ Bi ) 
been the case previously (and it had not), the Queen’s example would 2. Q takes K R P+ i los nthe theiKingnhami 
instantly have been followed. Ibeg to enclose you a sketch of a lady temp. arent ee conse. 
James IV. nti ; 
Our drawing was made by an artist of considerable antiquarian authority. therefore compelled to take 


the Queen, and the game is 

, Placed in a strong light, like the above example. | Let him make the attempt, the Quen, andthe game is 
' and we promise him, if he willjuse his eyes, and nicely discriminate the shadows, ; | drawn, 

ei cae rach practieal insane ns : À TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sorne ata i al who ate kd naonn of Prince Albert’s | J. G., Dublin. The solution is correct. The subscription may commence in 

Portrait, is referred to an advertisement on our inner page. A A anuary. | 
W. J.R. We cannot undertake {the work of the “ Trotty Vecks of Doctor s| W.J. F.F. De Z. The solutions are correct. Lonpon : Printed by Cuartrs Evans, of No. 351. Strand. at No. 5. New Street Square ; 
Onea for alla hate KT AA on che south side of St Pauls. Will Office. | X. W. A reference to the present Number will show that we have anticipated | and published byhim at the Office of the Pictorial Times, No.351. Strand, on Saturday 

Once for all, then, it is situated on the south side of St. Paul’s. The {building our Correspondent’s wishes | gad published b 


